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HE publication of a volume commemorating the Centenary of 
the Hakluyt Society calls for something more than a routine book 


review in this journal, not only because of the Society's accomplishments 
but also because its survival to so distinguished an age—with obvious 
prospects of even greater longevity—is proof that the non-commercial 
publication of documents of historic interest can be carried out over a 
long period of time on a business-like basis. 

As Captain Morison has pointed out in his review, which appears, 
together with an editorial from ‘The ‘Times Literary Supplement, 
in the leading article of this issue, ‘the Society has had no office other than 
the Hon. Secretary's hat, no overhead expenses and no salaries. The 
editing has all been a labor of iove by gentlemen volunteers.’ ‘THE 
AMERICAN NEPTUNE has operated from its foundation upon a similar 
basis. The Peabody Museum of Salem has generously lent its address 
to The American Neptune, Incorporated, and has provided certain 1n- 
dispensable clerical assistance, but the Editors and the contributors give 
their services. The only revenue comes from the annual subscriptions, 


and the only payments are for printing and mailing. 
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82 EDITORIAL 


Rising costs of production complicate the affairs of non-commercial 
publishers quite as much as those of organizations that expect to make a 
profit. While the Haklwyt Society has maintained both its original an- 
nual subscription of one guinea and its customary output, it urgently 
needs additional members to be able to continue to do so. "THE AMERICAN 
NEPTUNE ts happy, through the appointment of its Editor, Mr. White- 
hill, as the Society's Hon. Secretary for the United States of America, to 
assist the Hakluyt Society in its search for new members in this country. 
Similarly it is proud to announce that the President of the Hakluyt So- 
ciety, Dr. Edward Lynam of the British Museum, has accepted election 
as amember of the NEPTUNE’S Editorial Advisory Board. 

Since 1941 the Editors have stated annually that Mr. John W. 
Marchi, 105 Middle Street, Portland 6, Maine, will bind in standard 
blue buckram volumes of ‘THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE that are sent to 
him. It should be borne in mind that Mr. Marchi originally undertook 
this service as a convenience to NEPTUNE readers, and that the binding 
of single volumes is hardly a source of profit to him. In order to do this 
work without unreasonable losses, he ts obliged to hold the numbers that 
he recetves until a fair quantity are on hand. Consequently there are 
frequently delays in returning the completed volumes. The Editors and 
Mr. Marchi regret these, but know of no other way in which the situation 
can be handled. 
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The Centenary of the Hakluyt Soctety 
1846-1946 





I 


An Editorial, reprinted by permission, 
from The Times Literary Supplement of 7 December 1946. 


HAKLUYT SOCIETY 


HEN a Society has completed a century of beneficial and at- 

tractive life, and has kept its annual subscription exactly what it 

was at the beginning, it may well present its annals to the world; 
and when this Society is named — the Hakluyt Society — with all the as- 
sociations in the name which our country honours and delights in, the oc- 
casion is truly one for a retrospect and a prospect. The longevity of our 
learned institutions is well known, the annual dinners of a large variety of 
them continue through the period of rations and Algerian wine, the rows 
of transactions and year-books extend into new bookcases; but all are pre- 
pared at present to salute the Hakluyt Society, which since 1846 has pub- 
lished narratives of travel of all kinds, times, regions and by persons of all 
nations. ‘The most recent of them is translated from the Russian of 
Thaddeus Bellingshausen, who voyaged in the Antarctic Seas between 
1819 and 1821, having first obtained chronometers, tinned soups and im- 
pressions of famous buildings in London. 

The volume, however, which will be regarded as of more immediate 
interest is that entitled Richard Hakluyt and his Successors, edited by pr. 
EDWARD LYNAM and containing a series of essays appropriate to the So- 
ciety’s centenary. In one of them, sik WILLIAM FOSTER reviews the past, 
and he begins by noticing a strange omission in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. ‘That perpetually useful work has not passed over William 
Desborough Cooley, a man with a passion for geography, but it does not 
record the abiding monument of his enthusiasm. It was Cooley who 
planned, originated and was the first secretary of the Hakluyt Society. He 
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brought his idea to town with good fortune; the Society met on 15, De- 
cember 1846, under the chairmanship of Sir Roderick Murchison, and 
promptly formulated its principal object — the printing of ‘rare and val- 
uable’ works in the Hakluyt tradition. ‘The Council’s composition at that 
point is noteworthy in containing names not only geographical and 
scientific; Monckton Milnes, Dean Milman, and John Forster were there 
tO. SIR WILLIAM FOSTER safely conjectures that it was Forster who very 
soon brought along Charles Dickens as a subscriber. 

Of siR WILLIAM himself it is recorded that he has for more than half a 
century served the Hakluyt Society in every possible way. As in the So- 
ciety’s career, so in this book he ‘hands over’ to pk. LYNAM whose essay 
following the retrospect is devoted to the present and the future. But, 
glancing back, he takes up a point or two, and concerning Charles Dickens 
as a member of the Society he observes that “The name Dombey, un- 
usual like most of those which he discovered or invented for his char- 
acters, was borne by an explorer in eastern Persia in the 1780's.’ pr. 
LYNAM 'S pages, however, develop topics of a more practical nature — for 
even the Hakluyt Society is affected by the typhoons and the dead calms 
of modern times. He dwells on the increased expense of publishing books, 
a difficulty which, in the Council’s views, will be met by increasing the 
number of members to a thousand at least, and conceivably by widening 
the choice and meeting the necessities of the able men who edit the So- 
ciety’s volumes. 

One question does not trouble him at all, though the outside world 
may excusably ask it: where are the materials for future publications? 
“The World,’ he answers in right Elizabethan style, ‘is still our oyster and 
good stories are legion.’ The old limitation, restricting the Society's books 
to the ages before Captain Dampier, or about 1700, has gone out of use. 
‘In this very book Mr. Crone and Mr. Skelton have mentioned narra- 
tives enough to keep us busy for a long time, and there are thrice as many 
more in the foreign collections which lie outside their province.’ ‘The 
reference is to the spacious description by the two contributors of English 
Collections of Voyages and Travels, 1625-1846, a masterly critical and his- 
torical view of a big subject. It is added naturally to the studies of Hak- 
luyt — by pr. J. A. WILLIAMSON — and of Purchas, our ‘Hakluytus Post- 
humus’ — by sir WILLIAM FOSTER. 

The great thing in all the generous activity of the Hakluyt Society has 
been and will be the enlightenment of man. Long ago a clever tutor, the 
Reverend James Pycroft, advised his pupils to work at this for themselves 
partly by a method with maps. These were to be procured blank, ‘terra 
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5 
incognita’ — ‘a dark colour may also be appropriate’ — and coloured as 
their owners found things out. ‘We shall thus be prompted to study, that 
we may dispel this cloud which broods over the face of the earth, and in its 
place diffuse some lively hue emblematic of the light of knowledge.’ Can 
this principle ever become obsolete? Are there no lively hues to be dis- 
covered to the discomfiture of many shadows? 


Il 


A Review of the Hakluyt Society’s Centenary Volume, 
by Samuel Eliot Morison 
EpwarD LynaM, D.Lirt., Ep., Richard Hakluyt and His Successors. A Vol- 
ume Issued to Commemorate the Centenary of the Hakluyt Society. (London: 
Hakluyt Society, 1946.) 512” x 834”, cloth. 192 + lxvili pages, 8 plates. 
Second Series, No. 93 of Hakluyt Society publications; issued for 1946. 


Despite paper shortage and the myriad difficulties of post-war publica- 
tion in England, the Hakluyt Society has celebrated its centenary with a 
handsome little volume of 192 + Ixvili pages, containing much matter 
of interest to lovers of maritime history. The place of honor is properly 
given to an essay on the Society’s eponym by Dr. James A. Williamson. It 
is the best short account of Richard Hakluyt that has ever appeared. This 
is followed by an equally competent essay on Samuel Purchas (pro- 
nounced Purkas, it seems) by Sir William Foster, A bibliographie raison- 
née on English Collections of Voyages and Travels from 1625, to 
1846 is contributed by G. R. Crone and R. A. Skelton. Sir William Foster 
provides a sprightly history of the Society; Dr. Edward Lynam, the past 
Hon. Secretary and present President, contributes a prophetic essay on 
the present and future of the Society. Finally, there is a most useful 
bibliography of the 192 volumes issued by the Society and of the most 
important maps and charts reproduced in them, during the hundred 
years of its existence. 

The man who conceived and launched the Hakluyt Society on its 
career was William Desborough Cooley — Cooley A fricanus who had ex- 
posed Douville’s fictitious Voyage au Congo. A succession of distinguished 
presidents followed, and some of them edited volumes; but the real 
‘spark plugs’ of the Society have been the Hon. Secretaries Richard Henry 
Major, Sir Clements Robert Markham, Edward Delmar Morgan, Sir 
William Foster, Sir John A. J. deVilliers, and Dr. Edward Lynam. 

As one looks over the list of the Society’s volumes, so many of them 
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editiones principes, one marvels that so much good and learned work could 
have been done by amateurs, and at so little expense. In no year since 1867 
have the members received less than two volumes a year for their modest 
guinea subscription; and many of these volumes are now worth several 
times their original cost. 

One reason seems to be that the Society has had no office other than the 
Hon. Secretary’s hat, no overhead expenses and no salaries. ‘Vhe editing 
has all been a labor of love by gentlemen volunteers, with the Hon. Secre- 
tary doing a minimum of not always appreciated blue-pencilling. Pig- 
afetta, Columbus, Mendania, Quiros, Linschoten, Gilbert, Bernal Diaz, 
Frobisher, Duarte Pacheco Pereira, Hawkins — all the great travelers 
and voyagers down to the eighteenth century are here, with a host of 
lesser lights known previously only through manuscripts and rare edi- 
tions, and no less interesting for that. 

The Society wants new members, and to facilitate American subscrip- 
tions has appointed Walter Muir Whitehill, Editor of “THE AMERICAN 
NEPTUNE, its Hon. Secretary for the United States of America, authorized 
to receive membership applications. 

Among the volumes in preparation, one notes, are George Robertson’s 
voyage to the Pacific, more documents from Spanish archives on early 
English voyages to the Spanish Main, edited by Miss Irene Wright, and 
English voyages to North America between 1584 and 1605, edited by 
Professor D. B. Quinn. The reviewer, who has long enjoyed the priv- 
ileges of membership, can cheerfully recommend to his fellow readers of 
the NEPTUNE to join up; no better guinea’s (or five dollars’) worth of good 
nautical reading can be had anywhere. He notes, however, with some 
pain, that Dr. Lynam proposes to substitute a dark blue binding for the 
present livery of the light-blue and gold, which ‘is apt to fade, and to fade 
inartistically.’ He admits that Oxford blue is a more respectable and 
permanent color than the traditional Cambridge blue, which in the older 
volumes tends to become the color of dirty straw; but there is a certain 
dignity and majesty about a lengthening row of Hakluyt Society volumes 
in the ancient if faded dress that he would not exchange for much fine 
purple. Esto perpetua, Hakluyt Society! Esto perpetua, light-blue and gold! 
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Letters of Captain Sir John Jervis to 
Sir Henry Clinton, 1774-1782 


EDITED BY MARIE MARTEL HATCH 


HE period between 1778 and 1781 was one of importance not 

only to the American colonists and the British but to the entire 

civilized world. Britain, engaged in settling what seemed at first 
a minor colonial disturbance, soon found herself involved in a war against 
a coalition of Continental powers as France and Spain seized this oppor- 
tunity to regain, by united strength, the colonies lost during the previous 
half century. She was forced to concentrate her meager land forces in the 
most effective sphere of operation —the colonies, and to fight at the same 
time a defensive naval war all over the world. 

The history of the British Navy during the War of American Inde- 
pendence is that of a navy in adversity. It was a navy of ill-equipped ships, 
inept officers, and a scandalously incompetent Admiralty. ‘There were in 
its ranks, however, several men worthy of its tradition, one of the most 
outstanding being Captain John Jervis, destined to become the Earl of 
Saint Vincent, Admiral of the Fleet, and a naval leader ranking only be- 
low Nelson. 

John Jervis, born in 1735 in Straffordshire, England, was attracted to 
the sea at an early age. Unable to obtain the consent of his parents, who 
intended him for the law, Jervis ran away from home and signed on as an 
able seaman. The sufferings and privations he experienced during these 
years contributed much in forming the severity of character so noticeable 
in later years. In 1755, he was commissioned lieutenant and took part in 
the siege and capture of Quebec with Wolfe. By 1775, he had been ap- 
pointed to Foudroyant, an 84-gun ship considered one of the finest in the 
British fleet and which he continued to command until 1783. During this 
tour of duty, Jervis corresponded regularly with his friend, Sir Henry 
Clinton, who was then serving with the British Army in the colonies. 
Clinton was appointed Lieutenant General and second in command to 
Sir William Howe in 1776. In 1778, upon Howe'’s resignation, he became 
Commander in Chief of the British army in North America. Jervis’ cor- 
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respondence with Clinton during this period furnishes an interesting 
contemporary account of military and political affairs as seen through the 
eyes and mind of an observant and responsible officer. ‘The correspond- 
ence of the latter part of his naval career was edited in 1838 by E. P. 
Brenton, and by J. S. Tucker in 1844. 

In July 1778, Foudroyant, attached to the Channel Fleet, took part in 
Keppel’s battle off Ushant. 1782 saw Jervis participating in the second re- 
lief of Gibraltar and achieving his most distinguished success of the war — 
the single-handed capture of the French seventy-four, Pégase. 

During the decade of peace following the war, Jervis, a staunch Whig 
and protégé of the Marquis of Lansdowne, sat in Parliament, — for Yar- 
mouth until 1790, then for Wycombe. With the renewal of hostilities with 
France in 1793, he again saw active service and was raised to the rank of 
full Admiral. It was then that he disciplined the Mediterranean Fleet into 
a perfection never previously achieved. It was then also that he achieved 
a smashing victory against the Spanish off Cape St. Vincent, for which he 
was rewarded by a nomination to the peerage as Earl of Saint Vincent. His 
extreme severity and emphasis on discipline made possible the rehabilita- 
tion of the British Navy after the low point of the Mutinies at the Nore. 
He was given command of the Channel Fleet in 1799 and was made First 
Lord of the Admiralty in 1801. As First Lord he obtained a commission 
of inquiry which resulted in a thorough reform of naval administration. 
He was made Admiral of the Fleet in 1821 and died in 1823 —one of the 
most distinguished seamen in British history. 

The following letters from Jervis to Clinton are in the Clinton Papers, 
Clements Library, University of Michigan; the final memorandum, un- 
signed but in Jervis’ hand, is in the Shelburne Papers in the same library. 


Welbeck Street 
April 25, 1774 


Not a word of news except that General Conway has taken a vfery] decisive 
part against the third bill relative to the Massachusetts Bay—even so as to 
militate against the Bill declaratory of the Legislative power of Parliament 
over the Colony’s which the Rockinghams passed on the repeal of the Stamp 
Act and which I think he brought in & Mr. Rigby in his reply charged him 
with the usual inconsistency.’ I fear we shall be obliged to let a little Blood in 

1 The Boston Port Bill and the American Tea Duty Bill were followed by the Bill for Regulating 
the Government of the Massachusetts Bay brought in by North as a punitive measure for the Boston 
Tea Party. Conway’s opposition to the bill brought forth Rigby’s charge of inconsistency, based on 
the fact that Conway himself had not only brought in the Declaratory Bill pronouncing Great 


Britain’s sovereign authority over her colonies, but had also advocated closing the port of Boston. 
See Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, xvi, 1277-1288. 
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all the Colonys besides what will be shed in the Indian War, daily looked for 
on the Frontier of North and South Carolina.’ 


J. J. 


June 28, 1774, Plymouth 


The Americans are endeavoring to form a congress to consider of a Non im- 
portation compact and may succeed for a time.* ‘The New Zealanders have de- 
voured ten of the Adventurer’s People, after broiling them, I fear, alive. A 
hand of one of them with the initial letters of his name marked thereon, as is 


common among seamen, was only found. Perhaps these Savages imagined 
there was some magic in the letters. . . .* 


Ever yours, 
J. JERvis 


Plymouth 
My Dear Sir, June 20, 1775 


. 1am appointed to the Ghent as I expected but Mr. Barrington and I did 
not return from our expedition till she was sailed to join the cruizing squadron 
and has unfortunately been ashore off Dartmouth and received so much dam- 
age as to require her docking at Portsmouth where I probably shall join her. 
Bar[rington| and I looked into Brest, anchored in Cameret Bay, went into Port 
L’Orient, Rochelle, Basque Road, Isle d’Oix, and Bordeaux, and on our re- 
turn, anchored at Belle Isle: everything along the coast wears the aspect of 
profound Peace. We were uninterrupted in our pursuits, tho’ not entirely un- 
suspected; our open manner of proceding preserved us from insults.° 

The unpleasant State of our affairs, in America,’ was the first news we heard 
on our arrival and the last Post brought us accounts that the Duc de Choiseul 
was reestablished and had carte blanche.” The Spanish Armaments are alarm- 


2 A series of outrages committed against the Cherokees brought the fear that the Indians would 
take vengeance on the inhzbitants of the frontiers of North and South Carolina. 


8 The First Continental Congress resolved at Philadelphia 12 October 1774 upon the ‘plan of 


association,’ more specifically, non-importation, non-exportation, and non-consumption agree- 
ments. 


* Reference to the landing of Captain James Cook on New Zealand go October 1773. Cook, in his 
ship, the Resolution, was exploring the south Pacific in an attempt to verify reports of a great south- 
ern continent. 

5In 1774 Jervis and Captain Barrington bought a yacht in which they visited all the principal 


ports on the coast of France from Cherbourg to L’Orient. See John K. Laughton, From Howard to 
Nelson; Twelve Sailors (London, 1889), p. 49. 


6 The news of Lexington was actually received by the king on 29 May from a Captain Derby sent 
by the Massachusetts Congress. The government did not receive Gage’s official report until 10 June. 
See Allan French, The First Year of the American Revolution (Boston, 1934), pp. 314-315- 

7 The Duc de Choiseul, as French Minister of Foreign Affairs under Louis XV, had adopted a 
policy of reconstruction of the French Navy — building new ships, feverishly filling the arsenals, 
and reforming every branch of naval administration. Intrigue at court in 1770 resulted in his exile 
from Paris, but the accession of Louis XVI to the throne brought his recall to court in 1774, Al- 
though it was generally believed that he would be reéstablished, he was ignored by the King and 
forced to spend the remainder of his life in relative seclusion. 
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ing and problematical, so that upon the whole we are rather alarmed than 
otherwise. The Ghent will be paid off, & the Foudroyant commissioned in her 
stead.* Either ship will, I hope, gain me laurels if we have [a] foreign war, an 
Event, in my judgment, inevitable, should not the American War be fin- 


ished this summer. 
J. JERvis 


Foudroyant, Plymouth 
September 16, 1776 


It is your fate, my dear Friend, to have your Conduct left to the misinterpreta- 
tion of the public—the moment I had read the Gazette account of the unsuc- 
cessful enterprize at Charleston’ I wrote the strongest letter I could pen to the 
Duke of Newcastle urging him to demand the publication of your relation.” 
When I received your letter of the 4th of July, I wrote him a second time and 
tho’ I have received no answer, I understand either my letters, his own ob- 
servations, or the influence of some other Friend has caused him to take a very 
active part in it and that the Minister, or Ministers, have fallen on some 
method to appease him. The King entirely approves your Conduct, the Public 
at first censured it but that opinion is altering fast. You may rest assured that I 
shall suffer no man to retain a prejudice against it whose good opinion is worth 
a moments sollicitude. I expect Mr. Barré down here in a few days when I will 
explain the whole. I have already given him the outlines.*' I don’t know 
whether I told you of his father’s death and that he is very much at his ease, a 
consummation I have long devoutly wished, because I believe him to be one 
of the honestest, firmest men that ever served the Public... . 

Weare bringing forward heavy line of battleships as fast as we well can, con- 
sistent with the equipment of Frigates, all which you will have on your conti- 
nent before winter. The French continue working very hard on their fleet. 
The Spaniards do not abate of their ardour and have sent out a great number 
of Troops to Buenos Ayres. The Marquis de Pombal** appears firm, and de- 
pends upon our support, in case of a decided rupture which, | think, it must 
come to, in the year 1777. The Foudroyant is very complete indeed and I have 
the vanity to think she will form a capital part of the defence of the Empire. 


8 Jervis had been appointed to Ghent in June 1775, but was transferred to Foudroyant on 1 
September. 


®In hopes of diverting the attention of the enemy from northern operations an attack was 
planned on the Carolinas. Clinton, joined with Cornwallis in North Carolina, decided upon a joint 
operation with Sir Peter Parker against Charleston. Parker’s ships were driven off by heavy fire from 
Fort Moultrie while, at the same time, the troops were unable to cross the ford between the islands 
with the result that Parker and Clinton, in defeat, decided to sail for New York. 


10 The end Duke of Newcastle, Clinton’s cousin, acted as an intermediary with Lord North, the 
Prime Minister. Newcastle actually did discuss the Charleston episode with North at Bushey Park. 

11 Isaac Barré sat in Parliament from 1761 to 1790 and strenuously opposed the taxation of the 
colonies. He was appointed Treasurer of the Navy in 1782. 

12 The Marquis de Pombal was the Portuguese Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and War. 
Portugal looked to Britain for support in the event of a Spanish declaration of war. 
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God send us a happy issue to this American business! How happy shall I be to 
take you by the hand in Europe and to reassure you of the Esteem and regard 


i thich I am most truly yours, 
with wh yy J. Jervis 


My Dear SiR October 18, 1776 
y DE ; 


.... Your Zeal, martial ardour, and conduct, are well known and universally 
approved. ... The Duke of N[ewcastl]e has shewn an active affection and re- 
gard for you, I scarce thought him capable of. We are making an arrangement 
that portends a general Impress and my firm belief is, we shall have a War with 
France and Spain during the approaching Winter. I am well mounted, amply 
stored, and ready for any service. I wish all my Brethren were as light on this 
subject, but our first setting off must always be awkward. . . . 


God bless and preserve you, 


J. J. 


Foudroyant, Hamaze 
October 18, 1776 


I thank you kindly, my dear Sir, for the distinct account you gave me of the 
happy success of our arms on Long Island in your letter of the 3rd and 5th 
of last month and I congratulate you most heartily on the very large and hon- 
ourable share you had in that business.** I hope long before this reaches you, 
you will have received my answer to your letter dated from South Carolina,** 
since which I have had a satisfactory letter from the Duke of Newcastle on that 
subject. His Grace, being much more aristocratic than I am, do’s not seem to 
think it necessary the Conduct of an officer should be explained to the Public 
and [thinks] that it is quite sufficient to have the approbation of the Court. 
As I am of a different opinion, I have taken care to do justice to you in every 
way except having recourse to print—a mode I detest. We have just received 
orders to send a Lieutenant from each guard ship to raise men. Two of our 
64’s are gone to sea and two more are ordered; in the meantime, the French are 


making some sort of equipment at Brest, their fishermen of that Department 
being all ordered to join. ... 


18 New York was the main object of attack during the campaign of 1776. Howe, Commander in 
Chief of the British Army in North America, moved against the city. Washington, in defence, threw 
some troops over to the Long Island side of the East River. Determined to attack this isolated left 
wing, Howe landed on Long Island with 20,000 men and, with the aid of Clinton and Cornwallis, 
attacked the Americans and drove them in confusion, with great losses, into their Brooklyn lines. 

14 Reference to Jervis’ letter of 16 September 1776. 


15 “The ships of the line in British ports in 1776 were guardships, or vessels with only three-fifths 
of their wartime crews. As more and more frigates and smaller ships were drawn away to America 
for reconnaisance, supply, etc., their work in home waters was taken over perforce by the guardships. 
The crews of the latter were brought to full complement in November of 1776... .’” William B. Will- 
cox, ‘Admiral Rodney Warns of Invasion, 1776-1777,’ THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE, IV (1944), 193- 
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God bless you and send you amongst us soon to reap the rewards due to the 


Zeal and martial ardour, which so much distinguishes you. IJ 
' . JERVIS 


Foudroyant, Hamaze 


December 22, 1776 


My Dear Sir: 
.... IT hear Sir Guy is again in disrepute—I am sure unjustly."® Dr. Franklyn 
has been graciously received at Versailles and with bursts of applause at the 
French Opera.** We man slowly, everything looks hostile. We are preparing 
to dock, which over, we shall be equal to anything. I will write you again soon. 
In the meantime accept every kind and friendly wish of your — 

J. JERvis 


Foudroyant, Plymouth 


January 1, 1777 


My Dear Sir, 

....I take the earliest opportunity to congratulate you on the success of our 
arms and I heartily hope you are long before this settled in good winter 
quarters at Rhode Island.** Our armament go’s on heavily and tho’ we appear 
to have employed every possible means and used every exertion to raise men, 
they come in very slowly indeed. 

France and Spain give their assistance to the Rebels more openly and 
avowedly than formerly and I yesterday saw an account from the Admiralty of 
a Privateer carrying 22 nine Pounders arming at Nantes for them.’® Your 
late rapid success will certainly produce more active measures on the part of 
these two Powers, or perceiving that the Rebels cannot contend beyond the 
present year they will give them up all together.*° These politicks are entirely 
my own.... 

It is bitter cold here. Barrington and I spend most of our time together, as 
you will imagine. He dines with me tomorrow, when you will not be forgot. 
In the mean time, accept my best wishes for many happy returns of this season, 
and assurances of perfect esteem and regard from your 

J. J. 


16 Germain, Secretary of State for the Colonies, in an attempt to conduct the war from London, 
had ordered Sir Guy Carleton to drive the enemy out of Canada in 1776. Carleton marched south- 
ward, encountered Arnold at Ticonderoga, and was delayed until it was necessary to retire to winter 
quarters. 

17 Franklin, who was trying to negotiate a commercial treaty with France, arrived in Paris 21 De- 
cember 1776. He was received by the French with wild enthusiasm. 

18 Clinton went into winter quarters in 1777 at New York. 

19 The French not only opened their harbors to American privateers and their prizes but also pro- 
vided them with arms, cannon, and munitions. 

20 The defeat of Washington at New York and his subsequent evacuation of the city resulted in 
Howe’s decision, after considerable delay, to pursue the American forces. Although he succeeded in 
defeating the enemy at White Plains, New York, and in capturing Forts Washington and Lee, he was 
not able to destroy the nucleus of the American Army. Washington retreated across the Delaware, 
and Howe withdrew to winter quarters. 
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Foudroyant, Plymouth 
November 4, 1777 


. lam grieved to learn that you suffer inconvenience from your wound, in 
addition to the unpleasant situation you are in. The defence of the Posts under 
your Command is the only good news we have had from America for some 
time. This day’s Post has brought us a long Gazette with an account of the 
Grand Army landing in Maryland,” and of Burgoyne’s having forc’d Arnold 
at Still Water.** The latter [Burgoyne] has exerted himself beyond my expecta- 
tions. Nevertheless his situation is so critical that it will require your skill and 
ability to save him, in which enterprize you have my most hearty wishes for 
your success. Sure I am, you will, if not restrained by orders or circumstances, 
attempt every thing for his relief. 

France and Spain play with us like expert fishers by giving way to our re- 
monstrances for the moment and by a thousand subterfuges give the Ameri- 
cans all the assistance they require.” IJ 


Foudroyant, Plymouth 
December 5, 1777 
I congratulate you most heartily my dear Friend! on the important achieve- 
ments of your little army, the relation of which do’s you as much honor as the 
thing itself.** I have hastily read part of the Gazette account and can safely 
assure you that your success will be more felt than the most favorable event 
that has happened in this country during the present century. 


- J.J. 


Foudroyant, Plymouth 

DEAR Sir, December 7, 1777 
Since my letter of the 5th, I have received copys of two letters from you. . . . 
The detail of your services modestly recited in them places your military Char- 
acter as high as ambition can fly; And I grieve they were not accompanied, as 
they deserved to be, with the preservation of the Northern Army and the con- 
sequent influence such an event must have had in the bringing this Calamitous 
war to a conclusion.*® The moral Certainty of your leaving America, before 


21 Intent upon taking Philadelphia, Howe moved his army by sea to the head of the Chesapeake, 
leaving Clinton to protect New York. 

22 General Burgoyne, in his march down from Canada, met Gates with Arnold as second in com- 
mand at Stillwater and, at the price of 500 casualties, seized his position. A message that Clinton was 
marching on Fort Montgomery decided him to wait for further news, but a shortage of rations finally 
compelled him to attack. The unsuccessful outcome of this encounter forced him to retire to Sara- 
toga where, his army surrounded, he surrendered 17 October 1777. 

23 In 1777, the British Government announced an agreement with France and Spain calling for a 
reduction of armaments to the extent of eight ships by each nation. 

24 Clinton had succeeded in capturing Forts Montgomery and Clinton on 6 October 1777 


dae 
25 Reference to Burgoyne’s defeat at Saratoga. 
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this letter can reach you,”* prevents my adding more than that I am most 
truly yours. 1. J 


Foudroyant, Plymouth 


March a, 14748 
My Dear Sir Henry, 3» 177! 


I have suffered two Packets to sail without writing to you, because I con- 
ceived there was a moral certainty of your leaving America for England, be- 
fore they could arrive. But having been lately in town, and heard the con- 
tents of your letter, dated the 17th of January, I conclude Sir William Howe 
keeps you till he receives answers to his own applications for leave to return, 
and knowing that his request is complied with, I consider you as his successor, 
and that you are fixed for a while.” . . . I do not enter into politics because they 
are a greater maze than ever; in short the state of this country is alarming to 
a very serious degree and our councils seem more indecisive than they were in 
the latter end of 1755 and the beginning of 1756.... 


Your’s most truly 


J. J. 


Foudroyant, Spithead 
Dear Sir HENRY, Apes 15, 3778 

....» [Lhe French have given us a cursed Box of the Ear, which we shall re- 
turn, as soon as we are prepared to do it with effect.** In the mean time, we are 
trying to detach Spain. She is in pain for her Flota,”® and of course amuses us 
with vain hopes, which we swallow, and instead of sending a squadron out to 
intercept the Galleons expected at Cadiz during the next month, we are lying 
here, inactive, with the finest Fleet in the World.*® The Foudroyant is in ad- 
mirable order, and I must own, as we are to go to War, I languish for its com- 
mencement. ... 

The times are big with important events and I am sanguine enough to be- 
lieve that good will come out of the accumulated mistakes, and evils, brought 
upon this once Glorious Country by the blindness of passion, faction, and ig- 


26 Clinton had spoken to Howe about resigning as early as the summer of 1777 and sent Major 


Drummond to London to arrange for his recall. (Major Duncan Drummond to Sir Henry Clinton, 10 
January, and [Clinton to Benjamin Carpenter], 18 January 1778, Clinton Papers.) 

27 Sir William Howe submitted his resignation after the defeat of Burgoyne at Saratoga. Howe 
felt that he was not properly supported at home. His resignation was accepted in May 1778, and 
Clinton succeeded to his command. 

28 Jervis is referring to the French treaty with the United States, published 13 March 1778. 

29 The Spanish treasure fleet. 

80 Spain favored mediation between England, France, and the colonies, and hoped to obtain 
Gibraltar as the price of neutrality. With the ultimate realization that the British ministry would 
not yield, a memorandum was issued recounting in great detail all the grievances of Spain against the 
British. This was soon followed by a declaration of war, 19 June 1779. 
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norance which has pervaded every department of Government. General 
Clavering*: is dead, and I believe Coote will sail soon to succeed him.** Boyd* 
is going to Gibraltar with a reinforcement of 1200 men, consisting of the Man- 
chester Regiment, and an augmentation of the Company’s of Artillery. Lord 
Amherst is efficiently Commander in Chief.** General Amherst is taking a view 
of the coast ... and the militia Regiments are learning the use of cannon... . 
Admiral Keppel*® has chosen Sir Robert Harland*®* and Sir Hugh Palliser*’ 
for his Admirals. They are tough fellows and will do well. Leveson and I are 
his seconds in the Line of Battle®** which is the most formidable, for its num- 
bers, I ever saw. It consists of 5 ships of go guns, one of 80, thirteen of 74, and 
the Bienfaisant of 64. The Captains are for the most part remarkable men 
(Lockhart Ross is one of them)** and the ships are well manned. Remember 
me to Major Drummond* and to all those, in your esteem, I am acquainted 


with; and be assured I am ever yours. 
; J. JERvis 


Foudroyant, Plymouth 


My Dear Sir Henry, August 18, 1778 


.... The fleet will be ready for sea in two or three days, when I conclude 
we shall go in quest of the French Fleet, which by the report of Prisoners 
brought in to day is expected to sail from Brest tomorrow. If we are fortunate 
enough to bring them to action again, I think we shall make it very decisive. 
We have reason’d with good humour upon the Errors we committed on the 
27th of July, and I am confident we shall profit of them on the next occasion.*? 
We have also a Report from some Americans taken in a Virginia Man that 
you have fought the most bloody battle with the American Army that has hap- 


81 Sir John Clavering, Commander in Chief at Calcutta, died go August 1777. 

82 Sir Eyre Coote actually assumed command in India 25 March 1779. 

88 Sir Robert Boyd was second in command under Lord Heatherfield at Gibraltar, 1778-1783. 

84 Jeffrey Amherst, acting as chief adviser to headquarters during the war, was appointed general 
in 1778. 

85 Admiral Augustus Keppel was appointed Commander in Chief of the Channel Fleet in 1778. 

86 Vice-Admiral Sir Robert Harland was Commander of the Channel Fleet in the second post 
under Keppel. 

87 Vice-Admiral Sir Hugh Palliser commanded the Channel Fleet in the third post under Keppel. 

88 Captain John Leverson-Gower and Captain John Jervis were chosen by Keppel as his seconds 
with positions immediately astern of the flagship. 

89 Captain Sir John Lockhart-Ross was with Keppel off Ushant 27 July 1778. 

40 Drummond had left London on 12 March 1778 with Germain’s instructions to Clinton as the 
new Commander in Chief. (Germain to Clinton, 4 February, and [William Dalrymple to Sir Henry 
Clinton}, 11 March 1778, Clinton Papers.) 

41 Foudroyant was attached to the Channel Fleet, then under the command of Admiral Keppel. 
With instructions to prevent the French Fleet from putting out to sea, Keppel sailed with thirty ships 
of the line. The French, under the command of d’Orvilliers, engaged the British off Ushant on 27 
July 1778. Jervis in Foudroyant was stationed immediately astern of Keppel’s flagship, Victory. Un- 
fortunately, Keppel’s orders to Vice-Admiral Palliser were not immediately carried out. Darkness 
set in before the attack was launched, and in the morning the French fleet had disappeared — taken 
refuge in Brest. Keppel, returning to Plymouth, was subjected immediately to much criticism. Pop- 


ular opinion, disgruntled at the time with the state of affairs in America, vented its wrath upon 
the Ushant affair. 
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pened since the commencement of this unfortunate war.*? They do not say on 
which side the advantage was, but the knowledge I have of your military talents 
and ambition leaves no doubt in my breast of your having obtained a com- 
plete victory, from which I augur the happiest consequences. 

J. JERvis 


Foudroyant in ‘Torbay 


October 31, 17%! 
DEAR Sir Henry, 31, 1778 


.... The French Fleet, you will have heard, equipped more expeditiously 
than ours after the action on the 27th of July and got out four days before us 
which was nearly the difference of time of their getting into Brest and our 
getting into Plymouth after the action. They had good intelligence that we 
should not be long after them and evidently to avoid a second action, they run 
away to Cape Finisterre and by a detour to the westward of our station got 
back into Brest a month before we received intelligence of their being re- 
turned. Indeed we had no account of this event till our arrival in Port a few 
days ago or we might have avoided much bad weather and its consequences, 
leaky disabled and sickly ships.** Tho’ the Foudroyant is not amongst them, 
I had the mortification to be deprived of the honor of laying hold of a French 
line of battleship by a sudden and thick fog on the 11th instant which con- 
tinued forty hours —a thing scarce known in these seas. Except a little success 
the Frigates and Privateers have had against the French trade, we have nothing 
to boast. ... 

The baffling the designs of the Toulon Squadron against New York and 
Rhode Island** and your expedition under General Grey*® which was neatly 
executed have given spirits to the Public but the war with Spain which seems 
inevitable and the want of intelligence, foresight, and judgment in the Kings 
Councils, will I fear plunge us into great Calamities. Nevertheless I hope in 
the end we shall come through... . 

42 Clinton had received orders to withdraw his army from Philadelphia and to concentrate on 
New York. Washington ordered detachments to harass the British as they marched, with the result 
that Lee and Lafayette attacked Clinton at Monmouth Court House and were driven off at the cost 


of 358 British casualties. 

43 The fleet sailed on the 23rd day of August, cruised vainly off Ushant for a couple of months, 
and anchored at Spithead on 28 October. D’Orvilliers was actually cruising at this time between 
Brest and Finisterre. Keppel’s return without a victory brought down on him a torrent of abuse. As 
the ministry had previously boasted of the superior strength of the navy, the government was en- 
raged at the implications of his return without a decisive engagement with the French. Palliser, 
charged with disobeying orders on 27 July, thrust the blame on Keppel, and a momentous quarrel 
ensued. 

44 The Comte d’Estaing sailed from Toulon 13 April 1778. He blockaded Howe at Sandy Hook 
but failed to attack New York. He then attempted to effect a combined operation with the Ameri- 
cans against the British at Newport, but Lord Howe appeared in the nick of time. Before the 
hostile fleets could come into action they were separated by a violent storm. The damage caused to 
both fleets by the storm was so great that Howe put into New York and d’Estaing retired to Boston 
for repairs. 

45 In September, Clinton operated against coast towns. General Charles Grey was sent to New 
Bedford, where he burned seventy privateers. 
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We are ordered to Spithead to be fitted for sea, but as all our masts, Bow- 
sprit, and rigging are so disabled by shot they must be shifted,** I conclude we 
shall clear*’ before we can go to sea; in that Event I shall run up to Town, 
which will enable me to write you more intelligently in my next—Torbay be- 
ing almost as distant from the Metropolis in point of news as New York. 


J. JERVIS 


Plymouth 


DEAR Sir: November 14, 1778 


.... Lhe ill success of the Fleet in which I have served, Governor Johnstones* 
description of the state of our affairs in America, the loss of Dominica,*® 
and the disgrace we suffer at this moment in having two French squadrons 
cruizing on the edge of soundings, have caused such universal murmer and 
dissatisfaction as bids fair to produce violence. It has already caused crimina- 
tion and recrimination among our chiefs, which I fear will terminate in 
Parliamentary inquiry and ultimately in a Court Martial.°° Under these ap- 
pearances you will not expect any information from one who is very likely to 
be called on to give evidence, however much he wishes to avoid it. The clam- 
ours of the West Indian proprietors have been quieted by assurances that a 
detachment of six small two-decked ships with ten regiments under their con- 
voy was to sail from New York the 1st of October. This, I understand, was 
spoken positively to by the Premier, by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
and by the First Lord of Admiralty.*' The Howes are abused. Sir William has 
accompanied the King in all his Camp Visitations,** but I hear my Lord Howe 
carries himself proudly and like a man fraught with mens conscie recti as I 
verily believe he is. All parties speak highly of you, without drawing in- 
vidious Comparisons. Long may you maintain that description! I am sure you 
will deserve it... . id 
Your’s ever 
-s 


46 A result of the French habit of shooting high at the rigging and spars in order to render the 
enemy immobile. 


47 Falconer’s Marine Dictionary (1789) cites clear as a naval term referring to disentangling cord- 
age, cables, etc., so as to be ready for service. It is opposed to foul. 

48 Governor George Johnstone was appointed in 1778 as one of the commissioners to treat with 
the American colonies. He posed, upon his return to Parliament, as an authority on naval and 
American colonial affairs. 

49 Dominica, unprotected by the British Fleet, was taken on the 8th of September by Bouillé, the 
French Governor of the West Indies. 


50 Following the Ushant affair a blazing correspondence was conducted between Keppel and 
Palliser. Sir Hugh Palliser had influence enough with the Earl of Sandwich, then First Lord of the 
Admiralty, to obtain an order to court-martial Keppel for neglect of duty in the presence of the 
enemy on 27 July. Jervis was called on to testify. 

51 North, Germain, and Sandwich, respectively. The detachment to the West Indies had been 
ordered in March, for an attack on the French island of Sta. Lucia, but had been postponed by 
d’Estaing’s arrival on the American coast. 

52 Upon Sir William Howe's return to England, he visited the great camps formed in expectation 
of a French invasion. 
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Foudroyant, Spithead 


December 1, 14 
DEAR Sir HENRY — 5» 1778 


.... 1am extremely concerned to learn that your situation is made so disagree- 
able to you. I have always found consolation in comparative situations, and 
when I tell you that every military man literally serves with a halter about his 
neck on this side of the Atlantic, it may perhaps operate to lighten your feel- 
ings. I will not attempt to detail the wicked machinations employed against 
Admiral Keppel, for you will be bored with them from every quarter. I am 
subpoenaed to attend his Court Martial,** and Captain Hudson of the Orpheus 
is ordered to command the Foudroyant in my absence.** Cruel as this derange- 
ment is to me, it is a trifle to what the others will suffer and to the terrible 
schisms and distractions which must arise in the fleet and the nation at large. 
In short, I am so agitated by it that I am not sufficiently collected to write you a 
comfortable letter. . . . The times are fever’d to a high degree. What must 
come will come, and those in public characters are bound to meet it with forti- 


tude.... J. JERvis 


DEar SiR Bath, March 4, 1779 


.... 1 cannot resist the desire I have to tell you that your coup in Georgia®® and 
the repulse of D’Estaing in his attempt upon Saint Lucia®* have preserved the 
nation from despair and the ministry from Perdition. ‘There never was a thing 
so well timed as the Georgia business, which arrived on the eve of the opening 
of the budget and the arraignment of measures and impeachments of men, 
both which will probably be frustrated by these Events. The Trial of Admiral 
Keppel is one of the most extraordinary Events that ever happened, except 
those which have followed, for every incident relative to him, since, go’s to 
prove the infernal machinations employed against him. Our profession has 
gained immortal honor (except in the instances of one or two individuals) by 
the firmness and integrity they shewed while beset by every Lure, menace and 
‘Temptation that artful power could employ to seduce them. At the same time 
that my heart rejoices in the issue, it trembles at the hazard every man runs 

53 Captain Jervis’ evidence in the trial was straightforward, clear, and manly; it without doubt 
decided the court in the verdict of acquittal which it pronounced on Lord Keppel. The political 
implications are obvious. The opposition demanded the removal of Sandwich as First Lord, and it 


was with difficulty that the Tories maintained control of the government until 1782. The fall of the 
North Ministry resulted in the replacement of Sandwich by Keppel. 


54 Reference to Charles Hudson, commander of Orpheus. Hudson, in an engagement off Rhode 
Island in 1778, found it necessary to destroy Orpheus to prevent her capture. Upon his return to 
England, he was temporarily put in command of Foudroyant during the Keppel trial. 


55 Clinton sent Brigadier-General Archibald Campbell in December 1778 with an expedi- 
tionary force of 3500 men from his own army in New York into the South. Campbell succeeded in 
capturing Savannah, and with the aid of General Prevost soon controlled all of Georgia for the 
British. 


56 Barrington, Commander in Chief in the West Indies, had seized Santa Lucia from the French 
and beaten off two attacks by d’Estaing the following day. This base was only thirty miles from the 
enemy’s main West Indian base at Fort Royal, Martinique. 
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who serves in these times. That you may be soon out of the reach of them is 


wish of your 
the hearty y niet 


Dear Sir HENRY, Bath April 6, 1779 


.... 1am here with Admiral Keppel, who merits every mark of attention and 
regard I can show him in his present situation. We set out for Portsmouth the 
day after tomorrow, to give Evidence upon Sir Hugh Palliser’s Trial. These 
extraordinary events I must refer you to the public papers for the account of. 
Sir Charles Hardy,** Sir Robert Harland, Admirals Darby** and Digby® are 
our present commanders. Count d’Orvilliers,°° Du Chaffault,** la Motte 
Piquet,** and Guichin® command the French Fleet which will, I believe, out- 
number ours, but our three first rates and six second rates will ballance the ac- 
count. In my last I told you how much credit your Georgia expedition gave 
you. Every good consequence is expected from it.... I. J 


Foudroyant in ‘Torbay 

November 5, 1779 
Dear Sir Henry: Tho’ you have entirely left me off as a Correspondent, I can- 
not help expressing my solicitude for you, fearing d’Estaing has paid you a 
second visit when your naval force is so very unequal to his.** The ministry, I 
understand, are at great pains to make the world believe that after seeing the 
French Trade through the Windward Passage, he bore away for Havannah, 
through the old Straits of Bahama, with intention to join the Spanish‘Fleet in 
order to attack Jamaica; the going so far to leeward to unite himself with the 
ships of Spain, when his Force was more than sufficient for the operation do’s 
not tell. Besides our ministers have augured so ill, and imposed upon the 
People so long, they have no sort of Credit with me. The naval Campaign in 
Europe is likely to terminate very unfortunately, not to say ingloriously, for 
us, as nothing could be more disgraceful than the manner in which we re- 
treated, or rather fled from the combined Fleet on the 31st of August.*® What 


57 Admiral Sir Charles Hardy was given command of the Channel Fleet in 1779. 

58 Vice-Admiral George Darby was made Commander in Chief in 1780 and took part in the relief 
of Gibraltar in 1781. 

59 Rear-Admiral Robert Digby was Rodney’s second in command at the relief of Gibraltar in 1779. 

60 Comte Louis d’Orvilliers was Lieutenant General and Commander of the Brest Fleet. He 
handed in his resignation after the failure of the Franco-Spanish attempt to invade England. 

61 Comte Louis Du Chaffault de Besné was named a Lieutenant General of the Navy in 1777. 

62 Comte Picquet de la Motte became a Lieutenant General in 1781. 

63 Comte de Guichen received the rank of Lieutenant General and the command of the Brest 
Fleet, March 1779, upon d’Orvilliers’ resignation. 


64 In September 1779, d’Estaing suddenly appeared with a fleet of twenty-two ships of the line and 
laid seige to Savannah. By 9 October, the British had beaten off his final assault and d’Estaing with- 
drew to France, leaving the southern colonies in the hands of the enemy. 


65 In August, the combined French and Spanish Fleets entered the Channel with the intention of 
invasion and anchored in sight of Plymouth. Fortunately, a gale which had suddenly arisen blew 
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is to become of the American War or of the Islands I know not. Gibraltar is evi- 
dently left to shift for itself. I heartily wish you was clear of the service you 
are engaged in, for tho’ every nerve has been strained to keep it alive, I do not 
see a possibility of your receiving reinforcements by any means equal to your 
Consumption. . .. When you can retire from your Command with self satis- 
faction, I hope you will do it. So soon as the Combined Fleet is in any sort dis- 
mantled or separated, the uncoppered ships are to go into dock for that sheath- 
ing®**—the only expedient to bring us any way on a footing with the superior 
force of the enemy and then, if we are not better applied and commanded, 
we shall do nothing. 

Remember me in the most friendly manner to Drummond and to all those 
about you I have the honor to know. .. . 1am most truly yours. 


J. J. 


Foudroyant, Plymouth 


April 7, 1780 
DEAr Sir HENRY, I 7,17 


A very long unsuccessful Winter’s cruize has prevented my writing to you 
some time past and in this nook of the world I can collect very little to make out 
a letter except my anxious wishes for the success of the enterprize you are now 
engaged in, and which I hope will be achieved before the unhealthy season 
puts a stop to your operations.® I understand the ministry expressed great un- 
easiness about you from the reports of some ships that were driven off the 
Coast about the time of your departure from New York, and, as their existance 
depends almost entirely upon temporary expedients, any disappointment or 
reverse in the operations of our Fleets or Armies on the other side of the At- 
lantic would be fatal to them.** Of this and every other political subject you 
have better information than I can give you. 

Sir Charles Hardy continues in the command of the Fleet, but he has not re- 
ceived orders to repair to Portsmouth, and many doubt whether he will hoist 
his flag. I am of the opinion that he will, because neither Admiral Keppel or 
Lord Howe will accomodate and Admiral Barrington is determined not to 
the enemy fleet out of the Channel. On the morning of the gist Hardy, who although outnumbered 
had sailed to meet the Armada, sighted the combined fleets and bore eastward. D’Orvilliers hastened 
to the chase but finally abandoned pursuit. Widespread sickness in the French Fleet finally forced 


him to ask for permission to retire to Brest, and in September the allies abandoned their plans for 
invasion. 

66 Uncoppered ships suffered from rapid fouling and the marine borer. By 1778 half of the 
men-of-war had been coppered, by 1785 practically all. 

67 Upon the repuise of d’Estaing, Lincoln, the commander of the American forces, withdrew to 
Charleston. As Clinton’s Charleston expedition of 1776 had been a failure, he saw an opportunity to 
redeem himself. He sailed from New York on 26 December convoyed by Admiral Arbuthnot, the 
naval commander for North America. Besieged by land and sea, Lincoln was forced to surrender — 
one of the greatest disasters sustained by the American Army during the war. 

68 Germain, expecting a break with Spain, had recommended an attack on New Orleans. In 
preparation, Clinton sent to Pensacola Sir John Campbell, who found the base in great disorder. 
The Spaniards subsequently overwhelmed the isolated British posts, taking 450 prisoners. 
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command in chief again, at least under the present Board of Admiralty.”. . . 
Weare taught to believe a powerful embarkation is made at Brest to attempt 
some thing in favor of the Americans. De Ternay who commands the squad- 
ron is no great thing.-I wish with all my heart his Colleague may be of the same 
Trempe.”° Admiral T. Graves is pitted against de Ternay, but whether he will 
join Ad. Arbuthnot I am ignorant of.”* He is very knowing in his Profession, 
distinct and clear in his understanding. The rest you will soon be master of, 


when you are acquainted. oD 
' Your’s most truly, 


J. JERvis 


Foudroyant in ‘Torbay 


DEAR Sir HENRY: October 24th, 1780 


I am extremely concerned to learn that the two professions are not so well 
together in your region as is necessary to carry on a complicated service as it 
ought to be conducted.” I was in hopes what I said to Major Drummond at 
Portsmouth on the subject of a certain Admiral might have contributed to 
keep matters in tolerable train—if want of temper, absurdity, and mean jeal- 
ousy did not operate too powerfully to be parried. I always understood you in- 
tended to finish with your atchievement at Charles Town, and to have quitted 
the American Field altogether. May I know why that resolution did not take 
effect?** I wish it had. We have a Fleet here deficient in every thing but men 
to make it formidable; for we are without dignity, disipline, or subordination 
of any kind, the consequence of which (as the men from our situation cannot 
desert) is that twenty ships out of three and twenty teem with Crimes of the 
most atrocious die, and we are holding Courts Martial every day. May health 
happiness and success be continued to you. 


J. J. 


89 The complicity of Sandwich, First Lord of the Admiralty, in the plot against Keppel brought 
to a head all the discontent rampant in the navy. Those who refused to become satellites of Sand- 
wich realized that they might receive the same treatment as Keppel. Sir Robert Harland resigned his 
command. Admiral Barrington refused the command of the Channel Fleet. A large group of 
captains was threatening to resign in a body. Political action was embodied in Fox’s motion in the 
House that Sandwich be removed from office on account of the wretched condition of the navy. 

70 J.e., of the same character. 


71 Clinton received word in June 1780 that a French force was on its way to Rhode Island under 
de Ternay, the French naval commander. Graves’s squadron had been ordered from England to 
join Vice-Admiral Arbuthnot, so that the combined British fleets would outnumber the French. 


72 Antagonism first developed between Clinton and Arbuthnot over prize money from the cap- 
tures at Charleston; the attempt upon Rhode Island in 1780 destroyed all hopes of collaboration be- 
tween them. Clinton had planned a joint operation against the French when they landed at New- 
port, but Arbuthnot failed to cooperate and thrust the blame upon Clinton. See William B. Will- 
cox, ‘Rhode Island in British Strategy, 1780-1781,’ Journal of Modern History, Xvi1, 309-313, 316-317. 

78 After the fiasco at Rhode Island, Clinton had sent an ultimatum to the government demand- 
ing that Arbuthnot be replaced or he himself permitted to resign. The permission was not granted, 
and the two were forced to remain together until Arbuthnot was ordered home the following sum- 
mer; the naval command then devolved upon Graves. 
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Foudroyant, Plymouth 


February 27, 17 
DEAr Sir HENRY: y 27,1781 


I acknowledged the receipt of your obliging letter of the 18th of December, 
. .. since which I have heard that Admiral Arbuthnot is order’d to England, 
and that Admiral Graves succeeds to the command, which I conclude is per- 
fectly agreeable to you, or it could not have taken place. Your old friend, and 
my éléve, Elphinstone, has taken great pains to be before hand with the 
French in carrying reinforcements to America, but the Elements have been 
very unpropitious to his attempts; and he was compelled by contrary winds 
and blowing weather to bear up for this port where he arrived yesterday.*® The 
expedition against the Cape of Good Hope, I believe under General Meadows 
and Commodore Johnstone,”* has been more retarded, than even the Fleet for 
the relief of Gibraltar, which has been ready some days and assembled (except 
the Foudroyant intended to join off this place) and only waits a favorable wind, 
which probably will not happen before the Commodore’s squadron is ready, 
and in that event we are to proceed down Channel together, and separate at 
the entrance, for unfortunately our fleet is obliged to make Ireland in order to 
join the victuallers intended to relieve the garrisons in the Mediterranean —a 
hazardous movement for a fleet of such heavy ships and likely to impede our 
progress very much. The state of politicks, as I understand it, is that the minis- 
try is more disjointed than any machine except opposition which has been rent 
asunder never more to be cemented, by a negotiation Lord Rockingham 
entered into with my Lord North soon after the Riots,"7 and in which the 
Marquis was most egregiously duped, after having gone into it without the 
participation of my Friends and even some of the most respectable of his own 
and against the judgement of all dispassionate, uninterested men of all descrip- 
tions; so that broad Union, and what is called Coalition, are farther removed 
than ever. In the mean time government go’s on, but not in the way that you 
and I wish it. Common Fame, says Sir George Rodney is coming home to com- 
mand the Western Squadron,” all the Admirals we have been accustomed to 

74 George Keith Elphinstone subsequently fought at the Battle of Cape Saint Vincent, was 


created an Admiral in 1801, became Commander in Chief of the North Sea Fleet in 1803, and was 
created Baron Keith in 1797 and Viscount Keith in 1814. 


75 The weather was so tempestuous in January and February that reinforcements from Europe 
for both French and English were impossible. 


76 The British forces under Johnstone left Spithead on 13 March. Darby’s fleet, to be sent at the 
same time to the relief of Gibraltar, was delayed in Ireland for ten days and followed Johnstone in 
his voyage down the French and Spanish coast. At Porto Praya, in the Cape Verdes, Johnstone was 
attacked by the French under Suffren. The latter then sailed on to reinforce the Cape, and John- 
stone was forced to turn back. See William B. Willcox, “The Battle of Porto Praya, 1781,’ THE 
AMERICAN NEPTUNE, VII, 64. 

77 Both the Marquis of Rockingham and North supported the Catholics in a move towards 
emancipation. This was embodied in a Roman Catholic Relief Act, to permit loyal Catholics to in- 
herit or acquire real estate. Riots immediately broke out in support of a petition for repeal of the 
Act, presented by Lord George Gordon, and were suppressed only by the use of armed force. 


78 Rodney was at the first relief of Gibraltar, in 1780, where he met the Spanish fleet, blew up one 
vessel, occupied the harbor, and relieved the fortress. In 1780-1781 he commanded the West Indies 
squadron. 
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look up to being laid aside, in the language of Mother Cole, as tattered gar- 
ments, such as your Howe’s, Barrington’s, etc. What will be the issue is not 
easy to be guessed at, but I must drag through it... . 


Most truly your’s 


J. J. 


Plymouth 


uly 6, 1781 
DEAR Sir HENRY, July 7° 


Since I last wrote to you, the ship I command has been employed in convoy- 
ing a supply to the old Rock, where we found and left matters in a way that I 
did not like, much ill humour both amongst soldiers and officers, a strange- 
ness between the Governor and Lieut. Governor and a licentiousness of 
opinion (at least) that augur’d no good. 

The Enterprize is lately arrived from thence but her errand is not published. 
Report says she was sent with an account of some disorder amongst the Han- 
noverians occasioned by a punishment for plundering the inhabitants, and 
which was not quelled til the pickets fired and killed sixteen of the soldiers. 
How true this is, I cannot vouch, but it corresponds with the impressions I re- 
ceived when in the Bay, for I was not ashore.*® 

Weare in hourly expectation of a juncture between the Spanish and French 
Fleets. Admiral Darby is cruizing in the Entrance of the Channel with twelve 
sail of the Line, seven of them three decked ships, to protect the outward and 
homeward bound trade.* It is singular that five sail of the line have been ready 
more than a fortnight at Spithead, and three at this Port, where they are suf- 
fered to remain in idleness, tho’ Government has positive intelligence of nine- 
teen sail of the line being [blank in MS.]. Wisdom in turning our whole force 
against France and Spain and confining our operations under you to harrassing 
the Coast and securing the posts we are in possession of — be the event what it 


or J. JERvis 


Foudroyant, Plymouth 


December 6, 1781 
DEAR Sir HENRY: ‘ 


I return you many thanks for your intelligent letter of the 19th of October, 
and I am deeply concerned to find by later accounts that your efforts to save 
Lord Cornwallis and his army were not attended with the success they de- 


79 Three days of continuous cannonade by the Spanish during the second relief of Gibraltar by 
Darby effected widespread confusion among the troops at the fort. Most became highly intoxicated, 
and general licentiousness was widespread. It was eventually necessary to order that any soldier con- 
victed of being drunk or asleep at his post should be immediately executed. The governor was 
General Sir George August Elliot, afterwards Lord Heathfield. 

80 When Darby learned from a Portuguese brig that she had sighted a combined Franco-Spanish 
fleet, he set sail for Torbay and anchored there the 25th. The allies decided not to attack the English 
fleet but to concentrate upon attacking trade. 
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served.** Much animadversion, as you may imagine, has passed upon the causes 
of this event (tho’ it is not treated as a great calamity). Lord G. Germaine de- 
clared he never would have carried the war into Virginia but upon the firmest 
belief that a superiority at sea would always have been maintained, which might 
have been and ought to have been.*? That wretch Lord Denbeigh in the House of 
Lords attacked both Departments and transferred the whole blame from Min- 
istry to you and the Admiral, and affirmed that he spoke from the best author- 
ity. It is hardly possible he could have gone so far without his lesson. Be that as 
it may,** I suspect there is a design to play Lord Cornwallis and you off against 
each other, for which reason, and for many others too obvious to need particu- 
larizing, it is essentially necessary that you keep well together and support each 
other, as far as it is consistent with your feelings. I have given our Friend Grey* 
intimation of an opportunity to write to you, and you will probably receive 
from him a more circumstantial accn’t of the debates in both Houses. In the 
mean time I will endeavour to collect the three or four last newspapers, in 
which they are well detailed. The war in America must be narrowed, but I 
have strong reason to believe will have all the support this country can supply. 
A peace with Holland is, I understand, very near settled.** No change in the 
King’s servants talked of. The people insensible to the disgrace of national 
arms, loss of colonies, or indeed any calaminity that has happened or is im- 
pending. Under such pressure it is impossible to retrieve our losses, or to ob- 
tain tolerable terms of peace. Nevertheless you must continue to serve and so 
must I, tho’ happily for me, ina much less state of responsibility. I heartily wish 
you well through it and I am most truly and affectionately yours, 
J.J. 


Pound 


February 7, 1782 
DEar Sir HENRY, ee te 


Lord Cornwallis’ letter of the goth October** made exactly the impression 


81 Clinton had attempted to send reinforcements to Cornwallis after the defeat of Graves by de 
Grasse; however, these did not sail from New York until 19 October, the day of Cornwallis’ capitula- 
tion at Yorktown. 

82 The British naval force in North America was not at full strength at this time. Graves had four 
ships away on detached service, and the reinforcement sent him from the West Indies was smaller 
than it might have been. Graves, therefore, was outnumbered by the French. 

83 Denbeigh claimed in parliament that the ministry was not to blame for Cornwallis’ disaster 
and insisted upon a parliamentary inquiry. He claimed that the Commanders in Chief had not only 
been informed of the intended expedition of the French and had taken no action, but that Graves 
had not used all the ships at his disposal against de Grasse. See Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 
XXII, 657. 

84 Major-General Charles Grey; see below, n. 89. Grey’s letter to Clinton, also of 7 December, is 
among the Clinton Papers. 

85 The British had declared war on the Netherlands in December, 1780. In July and December of 
1781, an effort at mediation was made by Russia, but no settlement was reached until 1784. 

86 Cornwallis had sent a letter to Clinton on 20 October 1781 insinuating that Clinton was re- 
sponsible for the Yorktown disaster. See Benjamin F. Stevens (ed.), The Campaign in Virginia, 1781: 
an Exact Reprint of Six Rare Pamphlets on the Clinton-Cornwallis Controversy, . . . (2 vols., London, 
1888), 11, 205. 
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you imagined it would and the Duke de Lauzun® confirmed it by giving out 
that his lordship and his army were sold and the officers of both professions 
who have arrived from the Chesapeake hold the same language, using “‘sacri- 
ficed”’ for ‘‘sold,”’ so that the explanation you had with Lord Cornwallis was of 
the utmost importance to you, and the publication of it in a certain degree 
absolutely necessary here.** Having not been in London nor had much com- 
munication with it, I am ignorant of the steps taken by the Duke of Newcastle, 
or of any of your friends. In the meantime I have not been inattentive to your 
character and interests, nor has General Grey, who you may number amongst 
your firmest Friends.*® An inquiry of some sort will unquestionably be insti- 
tuted into the loss of that Army, should the Duke of Chandos’s®® motion take 
place in the House of Lords. Lord Cornwallis will have a fine opportunity to 
avow the facts he acknowledged at N[ew] York and to do you justice in taking 
some responsibility upon himself for remaining in such a situation against all 
policy and system of War. For unless ordered to maintain the Post at all risks 
he certainly ought to have put his Troops in motion the instant de Grasse 
sailed out of the Bay to encounter Graves, and as his Lordship had been in the 
constant habit of winning battles, he could have little doubt of success had he 
then led his army against the Marquis de la Fayette and afterwards made his 
retreat to Wilmington.*' Notwithstanding these obvious remarks, no officer 
was ever so popular under misfortune as he is. The officers who served with 
him sound his Praises beyond example, the Court flatters him, and John Bull 
is delighted with the blood spilt under his Lordship’s Auspices,®? insomuch 
that it is highly necessary that your justification should be in circulation, tho’ 
no blame is directly charged on you. The Admiral ® is not so tenderly dealt 
with, and I understand his Conduct is very severely censured in letters from 
the end in command.” Some time ago it was said they were both ordered home 


87 The Duc de Lauzun, commander of Lauzun’s legion under Rochambeau, was not present at 
Yorktown, but carried the news of Cornwallis’ surrender back to France. 


88 Clinton published a narrative of his conduct in North America, which was subsequently 
answered by Cornwallis in another publication. 

89 General Charles Grey was commissioned major-general in 1778. He cooperated with Jervis 
in the capture of the French West Indies in 1794, and was created Earl Grey in 1806. 


90 On 4 February 1782, the Duke of Chandos informed the House that he wished to institute an 
inquiry into the causes of the loss of the army under the command of Earl Cornwallis at Yorktown. 


91 After the action of 5 September between Graves and de Grasse in the Chesapeake, Cornwallis 
remained at Yorktown with superior troops to those of Lafayette, who lay at Williamsburg. He could 
have attacked this force and perhaps beaten it before Washington arrived. He could also have re- 
treated into Carolina but preferred to hold his hand; the delay resulted in the Yorktown disaster. 
In the controversy that followed, Cornwallis claimed that he had no authority to retreat without a 
direct command from Clinton. 


92 ‘Neither the government nor the nation blamed Cornwallis for the disaster that had overtaken 
his command: and in less than two years, he was pressed to accept the office of Governor General of 
India.’ (B. F. Stevens, The Clinton-Cornwallis Controversy, 1, xxvii.) 

93 Rear-Admiral Graves. 

94 Rear-Admiral Sir Samuel Hood. For Hood’s criticisms of Graves, see David Hannay (ed.), 
Letters Written by Sir Samuel Hood (Viscount Hood) in 1781-2-3 ([London,] 1895; publications of 
the Navy Records Society, 111), pp. 29-30, 33-34, 38, 39- 
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and some circumstances inclined me to give the report credit. But as the min- 
istry are likely to stand, I fancy it will blow over, and the whole end in slander 
and in running one officer against another in the Newspapers and other politi- 
cal channels of defamation, in which all who have commanded on either Ele- 
ment will find themselves most unmercifully treated. General Grey is the only 
land officer I have met with who has not sacrificed to Lord Cornwallis’ shrine. 
He has never varied in his opinion, which always pronounced that the loss of 
a whole Army would finish his Career. 


Arguments for the Peace, deduced from the State of the Navy. Jany. 1783. 


Arguments for the Peace deduced from the State of the Navy, and in reply 
to the political Necessity of putting down the Naval Power of Our Enemies be- 
fore we make the Peace. 

The Crazy State of Our Ships; many of which will fill the Docks, till late in 
the Spring. The loss of discipline and Subordination in the Fleet. The repug- 
nance Officers of all Ranks have to go upon Service, not only exemplified in the 
Slowness and backwardness shewn in the Equipment of their Ships, but in 
their quitting them upon trifling pretences when ordered upon Service. The 
frequent Mutinies and disorders in the King’s Ships, arising from the absence 
of the Captains and other Officers while the Ships are in Port, when, and 
where their presence is most necessary; and from the want of vigour, energy 
and dignity of Government, the first cause of all our Evils. ‘The Wretched State 
of our Dockyards particularly Plymouth, where the artificers have lost all 
Pride of Character, which used to distinguish them and produce the noblest 
exertions. The want of Sticks of a proper size for Masts, which occasions a most 
tedious process in making them. The very bad quality of the Raw Materials 
supplied for the use of the Navy, and the shameful neglect in working them up 
particularly the Cordage, which is the worst in Europe. The supineness, lux- 
ury, and Corruption which has crept into our Public Offices, where neither 
dispatch nor Secrecy obtain. And supposing our Fleets and Cruizing, the little 
probability of striking a blow by bringing the Enemies Fleet to a decisive ac- 
tion; for if to Windward, they have the option of their distance; & if to Lee- 
ward, they have the advantage of a cannonade of 20 minutes without return be- 
fore Ours’ can close, in which space of time many of Our Ships wou'd be crip- 
pled in Masts, Sails, Yards, & rigging, that they have only to make Sail & avoida 
close action, as has been practiced in various instances during the present War; 
proving incontravertably, that two Fleets of equal Force, ably Commanded, 
may be a Month in sight of each other without producing a decisive Event, un- 
less the Chiefs on both sides are equally determined to fight it out. 
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The Navy in Korea, 1871 


BY H. A. GOSNELL 





HERE are not many people who know that our naval forces ever 

were engaged in combat with Korean soldiers. And still fewer re- 

member or have ever heard much about the engagements. The 
present writer was fortunate enough recently to receive the loans of a per- 
sonal letter and a diary, both of which bear upon the battles with the ut- 
most intimacy. The letter was written home shortly after the occasion by 
the Navy pilot of the principal vessel engaged, the U. S. Gunboat Mono- 
cacy. The diary is one that was kept by Lieutenant Commander Henry F. 
Picking who commanded the four steam launches which headed the ex- 
pedition. This document was loaned to me with great kindness by his son, 
the late Captain Sherwood Picking. Here are records that are as ‘first- 
hand’ as any can be. This letter, the diary, and other pertinent material 
are presented herewith, preceded by a few lines concerning the pre- 
liminary incidents. 

In the early days of maritime trade in the Far East, one of the big 
problems comprised the uncharted waters, the shipwrecks in them, and 
the subsequent treatment ashore of shipwrecked seamen. After China and 
Japan were finally opened up to foreign trade, the ‘Hermit Kingdom’ of 
Korea alone succeeded in maintaining its hermit status. ‘The Korean 
government refused even to have communication with western nations. 
Lying across the routes between many Japanese and Chinese ports, how- 
ever, it became essential at least to chart the locations of the various shore 
lines and shoals of the Korean coast. And this is apart from the question 
of the treatment of sailors shipwrecked there. The principal incident 
from our viewpoint was the extermination of the crew of the American 
schooner General Sherman in 1866. It is still not known whether the blame 
rested entirely with the Koreans. But the investigation was a long drawn 
out affair and the attitude of the Korean government made the result 
completely unsatisfactory. 
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It was essential that something should be done about the entire situa- 
tion. Accordingly, in 1871, our Minister to China, Mr. Frederick F. Low, 
was deputized to conclude, if possible, an agreement with Korea regard- 
ing the treatment of shipwrecked mariners and their property. First the 
good offices of the Chinese government were enlisted to transmit a pre- 
liminary letter and to assure the Koreans of the unselfishness of the 
United States government in the matter. 

Later Mr. Low was transported to Korea by Admiral John Rodgers to 
carry out the negotiations. The latter’s squadron consisted of the steam 
frigate Colorado (flag), the steam sloops Alaska and Benicia, and the iron 
gunboats Monocacy and Palos. ‘They anchored on 23 May off the mouth of 
the Sallee River on the west coast of the peninsula of Korea. This spot is 
close to the location of present-day Chemulpo where the opening naval 
engagement of the Russo-Japanese War took place, and it is not very far 
from Seoul the capital. Here a delegation of eight Koreans arrived on 
board the flagship on 31 May. Having no credentials or rank they were 
received only by Mr. Low’s secretary, and nothing could be achieved. 
When informed, among other things, that the Americans proposed to 
take soundings in the river and other nearby waters, they made no reply. 
Next day, as a surveying expedition was proceeding up the river, a camou- 
flaged screen on the bank was suddenly dropped and a treacherous and 
heavy fire poured from previously concealed Korean ordnance. ‘The bat- 
teries were soon silenced and the skirmish was of no military consequence. 
However, it was of grave diplomatic import. 

An apology was demanded from the Korean government and the de- 
mand was accompanied by a threat of reprisal if no apology was received 
within ten days. Thirteen days after arrival and five days after the treach- 
erous attack, a letter was delivered in reply to Mr. Low’s original request 
for a conference. This reply consisted of a copy of a letter to the Chinese 
government which refused even to meet Mr. Low for the negotiation of 
any sort of an agreement. Documents captured in the succeeding opera- 
tions proved that the whole business was a frame-up. ‘There had never 
been any intention of acceding to the request for negotiations, but the re- 
ply was withheld until an attack could be perpetrated without warning. 
This skirmish, incidentally, was heralded throughout China (and Korea) 
as a great ‘victory’ for the Koreans and a severe setback for the hated 
foreigners. And at that time, even as now, any such report in China was 


likely to put many foreign interests and even lives in considerable jeop- 


ardy. As for the demand for an apology, not even a reply arrived within 
the ten days of grace. 
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And so a punitive expedition got under way on 10 June 1871, consist- 
ing of four steam launches, the gunboats Monocacy and Palos, and a land- 
ing force of 680 men from the three other ships which were too deep of 
draft for the ascent of the river. ‘The writer of the following epistle was 
Edward Hjortsberg who at the time was a regular Navy pilot appointed 
for duty in Far Eastern waters. 


Shanghai July 12" 1871- 
My Dear FoLks — 

Iam back safe and sound again in Shanghai, after having had a very pleasant time 
for two months. My health is very good, I have gained 15 pounds in weight. I re- 
turned to Shanghai yesterday. My last letter to you, was from Isle Boiseé West Coast 
of Corea. In it I spoke of how I came to be there and also of an engagement that we 
had had, with the natives. A few days after my last, we got up an expedition to avenge 
the insult offered to our flag. On the 10% of June we started up the river and after a 
short brush with the 1st Forts we succeeded in landing our forces and soon had pos- 
session of 2 Forts. That night our men camped ashore, and next morning pushed 
forward again. We on board the steamer, kept shelling the woods in front of our 
men, so as to clear the way for them as much as possible. ‘They took two forts in quick 
succession, and then had a stand still fight for about an hour, when we broke the 
enemy with our shells and our troups again advanced. at 10 A.M. we commenced to 
bombard the Citadel, and at 11.10 A.M. we ceased firing at it and our troops charged 
it and won it in five minutes. Alltogether we captured and distroyed 7 forts and a 
water battery. The vessel I was in, (the Monocacy) did the whole of the fighting from 
the water. We were at our quarters for 46 hours, never leaving our guns ~Were 
under fire six different times. My station was on the hurricane deck, I having to keep 
the vessel in her position and to move her to a new position when required. You may 
ask was I in any danger Really I can’t say. I did not think of danger, after the first 
few moments. We were all very enthusiastic and eager to avenge the treacherous fire 
that we had received on the 1° of June. It seems very strange to me, now that it is all 
over, that there was only one man wounded aboard the steamer, for the shots came 
around the ship very thick, cutting up the water like a hail storm. Our loss in the 
two days fighting was three killed and nine wounded. The Corean loss as near as we 
can come at it, was 300 killed and goo wounded. We counted 246 dead on the battle 
field. The Coreans fought bravely but their old fasioned guns, done us but little 
harm. They had about 10,000 men, opposed to our 640. One of our shells dropping 
in a mass of their men, would lay out from 10 to 20 at a time. "T'was horrid, but War 
knows no mercy. I had a very pleasant time indeed, was well treated by every body, 
and received a splendid letter from the Commander of the Monocacy. I left the 
Monocacy on the 2°"4 of July and was transferred to the Colorado Flag ship, to pilot 
her to Chefoo. We left Corea on July 3"4 and arrived in Chefoo July 6". I had consider- 
able talk with Admiral Rodgers and Minister Low. The Admiral is a splendid old 
gent, but he is an awful fellow to ask questions. I left the U. S. Navy on July 6", re- 
signing my appointment, and left Chefoo for Shanghai on the 7 by mail steamer. 
You will naturally ask, what benefit I have derived or expect to derive from my 
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trip. No benefit as yet—what I expect will be too long to tell and may never be 
realized. One consolation I have; I have left a very good name among the fleet. 
With the best of love to you all and hoping that you all enjoy life 


I am as Ever Your Loving Son & Brother 
EDWARD — 


I have not got your letters by last mail yet as they were put in the Navy Mail Bag 
— Will get them in a few days. 


Pilot Hjortsberg also copied with his own hand the official report of the 
engagement turned in by the commanding officer of Monocacy, Com- 
mander Edward P. McCrea. The official and semiformal character of the 
report cannot take away the drama and thrills embodied in the episode 
recounted. The report follows. 


U. S. S. Monocacy 4% Rate 
Boiseé Id Anchorage 
June 14" 1871. 


Sir’. 
I respectfully submit the following report, in relation to the engagement with the 
Corean forts, up the river Saleé on the 10% & 11° insts, by this vessel, under my com- 
mand At 10.30 A.m. on the 10* inst, in conformity with your order, got under way 
and steamed up the river in the following order, steam launch, Weehawken (Lt Comdr 
Pickens) ahead sounding, followed by this vessel and the three steam launches, lastly 
the Palos (Comd H. C. Blake) in charge, towing the boats (19) nineteen in number 
which accompanied the expedition and carried the landing party. The tide was 
running flood at the time and near high water, so we steamed up slowly running 
under one bell speed. At 11.30 A.m. as we came up with the battery on the South end 
of Louise I‘, we threw into it a few shells but received no reply as the battery was 
deserted. Passing Louise I¢ we threw g or 4 shells into a stone work (in front of vil- 
lage on island) partially demolishing it. Keeping on up river, as we came within 
about 800 yards of 1%t Fort, we opened fire upon it. As we closed up with 1+ Fort, 
being obliged to pass, within 300 yards, the enemy opened fire at us from 1*t & 20"4 
Forts, which fire we briskly returned, many of the enemy’s shots, passing over our 
decks, doing but little damage, simply cutting the standing rigging in a few places, 
and lodging in the hammock rail. We came to an anchor above the forts, they bear- 
ing S.S.W. 550 yards. Keeping up a brisk fire we soon silenced them, demolishing all 
the North & East faces of 2°™¢ Fort. The forts being silenced the boats which con- 
tained the landing party pushed for the shore, effecting a landing without opposi- 
tion, about 800 yards below 1* Fort, on a mud flat. The skirmishers immediately ad- 
vanced, toward 1% Fort, when by signal from Palos, we ceased firing upon 1° & 2°" 
Forts. Soon afterward our skirmishers entered and took possession of 15t & 2°»¢ Forts. 
We now turned our attention to 34 Fort, which we commenced shelling at a distance 
of goo yards. Again getting under way, we took up a position within 500 yards of 3" 
fort and concentrated our fire upon the N.E. corner of it, where a heavy gun ap- 
peared to be in position. While taking up the above position the fort opened a heavy 
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The group that planned the punitive expedition against the Koreans 
in 1871 


Left to right: Master John EF. Pillsbury who arranged the chart. Commander L. A. Kimberly, 

commanding Benicia. Commander Edward P. MeCrea, commanding Monocacy. Commander 

H. C. Blake, commanding Alaska. Captain George H. Cooper. commanding Colorado. Lieu 

tenant Commander Henry F. Picking who was placed in charge of the steam launches. Captain 

Edward T. Nichols, Chief of Staff. Rear Admiral John Rodgers, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Asiatic Squadron. Lieutenant William K. Wheeler, Flag Lieutenant. 





U.S. Steam Frigate Colorado, flagship of the Asiatic Squadron, 1870-1872 


She furnished a large portion of the landing party which captured the Korean forts. Displace 
ment, 4,772 tons. Length on load water line, 264’. Armament: 1-11", 42-9”, 2-100 pdrs., 2-20 
pdrs. Speed, 9 knots. Engine horsepower, 1,211. Total sail surface, 48,757 sq. ft. Complement 
+7 officers and 571 men. When completed in 1858 she and her four sister ships (which included 


Merrimac) were the finest and most powerful warships in the world. 


PLATE 9 





U.S. Iron Double-ender Monocacy which led the American expedition 
up the Sallee River, Korea, in 1871 

Completed in Baltimore, 1865; sold in Nagasaki, 1903. Displacement, 1,370 tons. Length. 255’; 

breadth, 35’; draft, 9’. Six guns. One inclined, direct-acting engine, 58” x 8’9”, with surface 

condenser. Four boilers: two main, horizontal, fire-tube; two superheating. with one furnace 

in each. Speed 11.2 knots at 850 I. H. P. Coal, 224 tons. Complement, 12 officers and 146 men. 


U.S. Iron Gunboat Palos which towed the landing party up the 
Sallee River, Korea, in 1871 
Built as a Navy tug in Chelsea, Massachusetts, for $128,000. Completed, 1866; sold, 1892. Dis 
placement, 420 tons; length, 137’; breadth, 26’. Soon after completion, converted to a gunboat; 
two guns. On her way to the China Station in August 1870 she was the first U. S. naval vessel 
to transit the Suez Canal. This photograph, showing Palos in Chinese waters in 1884, is from 
the painting presented to the Navy Department by the children of the late Lieutenant N. J. 
Halpine, U. S. Navy. 





aE 





U.S. Steam Sloop Alaska which furnished many men to the landing 
party which captured the Korean forts 


Sister ship to the Benicia and two others—tine ships of their type. Displacement, 2,400 tons, 
Length, 250’6"; breadth, 38’; mean draft, 16’. Speed, 114% knots. Single screw. Two 50” x 42” 
back-acting, Isherwood engines. I. H. P., 950. 





U.S. Steam Sloop Benicia which furnished a large percentage of the 
landing party of the Korean expedition 
Sister ship to Alaska. Built as the U. S. S. Algoma at the Kittery Navy Yard. Name changed 


upon completion in 1869. Sold, 1884, at Mare Island. Telescopic smoke pipes supplied to Benicia 
and Alaska (and many others) and often rigged down out of sight for sake of appearance. 


PLATE 11 








PLATE 12 





U.S. Gunboat Palos towing the boats of the landing party up the Salle 
River for the attack on the Korean torts, 10 and 11 June 1871 





Inside the Korean ‘Citadel’ after its capture by the Americans. 
11 June 1871 


Renamed ‘Fort McKee’ in memory of Lieutenant Hugh McKee, U. S. Navy. who died of 
wounds received during the assault. 





One of the lesser forts and its American captors; Sallee River, 
11 June 1871 


Renamed ‘Fort Monocacy’ in honor of the prominent part played in the operations by the 
U. S. side-wheel gunboat of that name. From original photograph owned by the late Vice 
Admiral W. L. Rodgers, son of Rear Admiral John Rodgers. 
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fire upon us, and after silencing it we occasionally threw a shell into the Fort and 
into the woods in front of our advanced force. By this time darkness had set in and 
we lay quietly at anchor for the night. During the night the strong ebb tide caused 
the ship to drag, when we let goa second anchor, which brought her up. At daylight 
of the 11‘ signal was made from the 2°™4 Fort, that the land forces were about to ad- 
vance, upon which we got under way and steamed up, until 3" fort bore W.S.W. 500 
yards when we anchored and commenced firing upon bodies of the enemy, seen in 
front of our skirmishers, and throwing shells into Fort du Conde, the Citadel, and 
the earthworks upon point Sun-toe-mok, causing much running among the several 
garrisons. Early in the morning our land forces, took possession of 3" and de- 
molished the parapet wall throwing over the cliff all the guns. Upon the flood tide 
making (at 7 Am) we again weighed anchor, and dropped up, to a position 1200 
yards S by W 14 W of the Citadel. While taking up our new position, the earthworks 
upon point Sun toe mok, opened a brisk fire upon us. Most of their shots fell short, a 
few striking our sides and falling back into the water, without doing any damage. 
This fire we promptly returned causing the enemy soon to seek refuge in their bomb 
proofs. At 10 Am signal was made from shore, “to fire upon the Citadel.” We com- 
menced bombarding it, firing 15 shells from the after IX inch gun, until 11 Am, 
when signal was made from the shore, “‘to cease firing.” At this time our land forces 
had begun to assemble upon the hill top, about 500 yards to the west of Citadel, and 
were about to storm it. At 11.15 Am the assault was made, and at 11.20 Am our flag 
was flying on the East parapet of Citadel. We gave three cheers for the storming 
party. Just at that moment, the works on point Sun toe mok, again opened fire upon 
us. As this was the last fort to silence and from its position dangerous to our forces 
on opposite shore, I gave my whole attention to this point, and by a rapid & heavy 
fire of shell & shrapnell, at last not only made the enemy leave their guns, but to re- 

treat over the hills. Signal was now made from the shore, to send boats for wounded, 

which was done. Soon after Lt H. W. McKee, was brought aboard ‘mortally 
wounded, and Private Dennis Hanrahan (Benicia Marine Corps) & Seth O’S. 
(Benicia) dead. Soon after othe a came bringing the slightly wounded, prisoners, 
many battle flags &c. At 5.45 P.m. Lt H. W. McKee died. At 7 P.m. weighed anchor 
and dropped up with the flood a 200 yards nearer the Citadel. About 8 P.m. our 
forces at the Citadel opened fire upon point Sun-toe-mok, whereupon we also 
opened fire, and ceased at discretion. About 10 P.m. a communication was received 
from Comdr Blake, to be forwarded to Capt Kimberly, which was promptly done. 
Throughout the night things remained quiet. Having given orders for all the boats 
to be alongside this vessel at 4 Am 12* inst, the steam launches employed them- 
selves in bringing up the boats from early daylight (g Am). Capt Kimberly desired 
to embark the land forces at slack low water We had all the boats on shore, at the 
time of low water (6.15 Am) and by 7.30 Am all the land forces were embarked, the 
great majority coming aboard this vessel, as the Palos was from circumstance, too far 
distant, and would have caused delay. As soon as the flood tide had made, we up 
anchor and proceded down the river, towing most of the boats. Passed the Palos at 
anchor below 1°t Fort. At 10.30 A.m. came to anchor abreast of the Colorado, and after 

the landing party had returned to their respective ships, we sent our wounded to 
their respective vessels, and the prisoners to the Colorado, retaining five wounded 
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prisoners aboard this vessel, one of whom died during the night. I cannot speak too 
highly of the officers and men, who for 48 hours, never left their quarters. Five men 
were carried from their quarters from sun stroke. I enclose you the surgeons report 
of killed & wounded. 


Here follows an extract from the diary of Lieutenant Commander 
Picking whose regular job was Navigator of the flagship Colorado. Atlanta 
and Weehawken, mentioned below, were the Colorado’s steamers. 


JUNE 9 Friday 1871 
Off Isle Boisee, Corea. 
Busy all day, preparing for the expedition tomorrow morning and a general good 
feeling prevails in view of the work ahead. 


JUNE 10 Saturday 1871 

Salee River, Corea. 

All hands by daylight, arming, provisioning &c. About 9.30 started from ship in 
Atlanta & took charge of steam launches, preceding the Monocacy in company with 
Weehawken. At 11. AM the Palos, with other two launches got under way towing the 
boats, the crews singing &c. Met a junk on the way up & communicated with her & 
receiving a letter. 

Monocacy & launches opened fire on the first fort & the vessels all passing up un- 
molested, the landing was made at Marine Redoubt & a position taken for the night. 
Two alarms during the night arising from firing from the opposite hills, which 
ceased on our shelling the woods. 


JuNE 11 Sunday 1871 

Fort McKee, Corea. 

Thick fog at daylight, the Monocacy anchored in stream & Palos ashore on the 
rocks. About 10 the land forces moved along the shore, the Forts being shelled by the 
Monocacy, and gathering for a moment the citadel was stormed, Lt M*Kee being 
among the first in, receiving both spear & bullet wound. He was taken to the 
Monocacy & at [5:45 PM] breathed his last. 

Seth Allen of the Colorado was also killed) 
Hugh Perves ” ” Alaska ” ” Pot 


JuNE 12 Monday 1871 


Isle Boisee. Clear & beautiful weather. 

Tremendous tide running, but with the assistance of the tide, all hands were suc- 
cessfully embarked, the Coreans occupying the Forts as we left. Liberated some of 
the prisoners & retaining others. The ships cheer as we pass them &c &c the afternoon 
the bodies of the men were interred at Isle Boisee. 


While absent a junk representing to contain some Xtian Coreans had been on 
board. 
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June 13 Tuesday 1871 
Isle Boise 
One of the Corean prisoners died and was buried on Boisé. Sent the Corean 
officers & prisoners ashore on Guerrieré Island. In the evening all hands called to 
prayers for the victory obtained &c. 


Admiral John Rodgers, one of the several illustrious bearers of that 
distinguished name, issued a General Order regarding the action. As this 
Order has such unusual merit in its expression, feeling and succinctness, 
it is appended hereto. 


ASIATIC FLEET 


U. S. Flag Ship Colorado (ist Rate.) 
Boiseé Anchorage, Corea, 
June, 12th 1871 
(GENERAL ORDER) 
(No. 32.) 


The Commander in Chief has pleasure as well as pride in making known to the 
Officers, Seamen and Marines of the Asiatic Fleet his high satisfaction at the gal- 
lantry and endurance evinced by them in the recent operations against the Coreans 
on Kang-Hoa Island. 

On the 1st inst. while the Monocacy, Palos and four steam launches were engaged 
in surveying, they were suddenly assailed by a storm of missiles from masked bat- 
teries on the shore. 

With the greatest promptitude and gallantry this treacherous attack was met and 
the enemy driven from his guns and his position. 

The Corean Government having failed to make any apology for this murderous 
attack, on the 10th inst. an expedition, consisting of a landing force detailed from 
the Colorado, Alaska and Benicia, under Commander L. A. Kimberly, with the gun- 
boats, Monocacy and Palos, all under Commander H. C. Blake, Commanding in 
Chief, was despatched to punish the enemy. 

The operations of the 10th and 11th insts. which resulted in the capture of five 
smaller forts, culminated on the 11th in taking, by assault, the enemy’s stronghold, 
located in a most formidable position, at a very dangerous part of the river, anc 
desperately defended. 

Two hundred and forty-three of the enemy’s dead were counted within and 
around these works, and fifty flags were taken. 

The works were formidable not only from the natural features of the land, from 
shoals and violent currents in the river, but were rendered artificially so by hun- 
dreds of weapons, of various kinds, placed by the enemy for their defense. 

The gallant band which encountered and overcame the perils of the navigation, 
which fought its way, against vastly superior forces, through mud and marsh, over 
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precipitous hills and across difficult ravines, and finally stormed and captured the 
enemy’s stronghold, is worthy of all praise. 

To one and all the Commander in Chief expresses his thanks, and the pride he 
feels in commanding such a body of officers and men. He makes known to the Com- 
manding Officers of vessels, his obligations for the efficient drill and organization 
which have produced the reliable force composing the Asiatic Fleet. 

To those brave men now suffering from their wounds, he tenders his hearty 
sympathy. 

While rejoicing in the success achieved by our arms, he expresses his profound 
sorrow for the loss of those gallant men who gave up their lives in vindicating the 
honor of their Flag. 

While deploring their loss, let us preserve the memory of their bravery. 

Among the honored dead whose loss we deplore, is Lieutenant Hugh W. McKee, 
who, gallantly leading his men to the assault, fell mortally wounded in the center of 
the citadel which he was the first to scale. 

His memory is the more endeared to us because we know him, and his gallantry 
will be cherished by all as a bright example to the service. 


JOHN RopGeERs, 


Commander in Chief 
of the Asiatic Fleet. 
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Paddle-Wheel Inboard 


Some of the History of Ocklawaha River Steamboating 
and of the Hart Line 


BY C. BRADFORD MITCHELL 





— Beforehand — 


EE Silver Springs!’ shout bumper placards on automobiles throng- 
ing home to every state and province in North America. ‘We've seen 
it,’ Aunt Genevieve tells the rest of the family, who stayed home and 

worked and went to school all winter, as they welcome her and Uncle Gus 
back from Florida. At supper she tells them about the water as clear as 
nothing at all, about the glass-bottomed boats, about the sensation which 
a writer she never read called ‘floating in the air,’* about the vari-colored 
basins and the rainbow fish and the submarine ballet. Perhaps she men- 
tions the outlet, where Silver Spring Run surges into its nine-mile course 
through the palmetto fields, a river one hundred feet wide at its source. 
Perhaps she even voyaged down it for twenty minutes on a ‘jungle 
cruiser.” But she does not know, or wonder, what becomes of Silver 
Springs when it stops being Silver Springs. Where does any water go? 
Who cares? 

“To be appreciated in its full beauty, it should be approached from the 
Ocklewaha [sic].’ That would mean nothing to Aunt Genevieve or to 
Uncle Gus, or to hundreds of thousands who have driven home from 
Silver Springs in the last two decades. Yet it is true — as true as when 
Daniel Brinton said it eighty-seven years ago.” During the next sixty 
years, several dozen copywriters and reminiscent tourists reiterated, in 
varying shades of purple, the same advice. True, none of them wrote with 
the same detachment as Brinton. The advertisers were steamboat men, 
with net receipts in mind; the sightseers were steamboat passengers, re- 
membering the lazy luxury of good meals, good beds, and deck-chair 
ecstasies of oh! and ah! But there were no steamboats at Silver Springs 
when Brinton arrived there on a December day, five years before the 
Civil War. 

1*Rambler,’ Guide to Florida (New York, 1873), pp. 129-130. 

2 Notes on the Floridian Peninsula (Philadelphia, 1859), p. 184. 


Is 
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For more than a week I had been tediously ascending this river in a pole-barge, 
wearied with the monotony of the dank and gloomy forests that everywhere shade 
its inky stream, when one bright morning a sharp turn brought us into the pellucid 
waters of the Silver Spring Run. A few vigorous strokes and we had left behind us 
the cypress swamps and emerged into broad, level savannas.* 


Daniel Brinton had come to Silver Springs the most painful way. But 
what he remembered three years later was a weird trip up a gloomy 
and amazing river, climaxed by one of the most dramatic transitions from 
darkness to light that a traveller can make anywhere on this continent. In 
retrospect, he knew that there was only one right gateway, and two gener- 
ations of tourists took his advice and confirmed his opinion. What has be- 
come, today, of these tourists and their valuable knowledge? ‘They are 
scattered, aged, or dead. Modern publicity and new modes of travel have 
produced a moderately strange contrast to the state of things just half a 
century ago, when almost everyone in America had heard of ‘the dark and 
gloomy Ocklawaha’ and ‘the marvelously clear Silver Spring Run’ — 
when the face of the land was freckled with auto-less and trailer-less 
people who lay awake nights pondering what privations they would have 
to undergo, for how long, before they could afford to view these wonders 
for themselves. 

The story of steamboat navigation of the Ocklawaha‘ is primarily the 
story of the Silver Springs Tour, the people who made it, and the vessels 
which carried them. Since these last were for the most part owned and op- 
erated by a single concern, known by a single popular name throughout 
sixty years of changing corporate designation’ and at least three changes 
in management, it resolves itself into the life story of the Hart Line. But 
there are other facets of the story. Not every Ocklawaha voyage — espe- 
cially in early years — had Silver Springs as a terminus. Not all the ton- 
nage carried — this, too, was particularly true of the seventies, eighties, 
and early nineties — was tourist tonnage. And finally, in spite of the vir- 
tual Hart monopoly of the river business, there were spasms of ‘opposi- 
tion’ which brought new craft to the river, forced down fares, compelled 
improvements in service and passenger accommodation, and toward the 


8 Ibid. 


4 Like other geographical and steamboat names in this article, “Ocklawaha’ has been spelled in 
many ways. The chief variants are ‘Oclawaha,’ ‘Oklawaha,’ ‘Ocklewaha,’ ‘Ochlawaha,’ and ‘Oka- 
lewaha.’ 

5 Originally, it was simply ‘Hart’s Line,’ the designation which appeared on the ample flanks of 
Okeehumkee right through to 1920. In the eighties, it appeared on schedule cards as ‘Hart’s Daily 
Line. Ocklawaha River Steamers.’ In 1890 occurs the first official use of ‘Ocklawaha Navigation Co.,’ 
and about the turn of the century the organization came to be the ‘Ocklawaha & St. John’s Naviga- 
tion Co.’ The latest folders of the line (1915-1920) carry the designation ‘Ocklawaha Steamboat Co.’ 
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end hastened the abandonment of the line, and of the crooked river® 
itself. 
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The story, therefore, includes the whole of the Ocklawaha, not merely 
the part of the river navigated by the Silver Springs boats. We should 
have, at the outset, a clearer idea of the stream and the landscape it trav- 
erses than can be obtained from the usual atlas plate or highway map of 
Florida. 


$A Raymond & Whitcomb pamphlet, A Series of Delightful Tours Through Florida (1897), 
translates ‘Ocklawaha’ as ‘dark, crooked water.’ 
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About halfway between Orlando and Ocala lies a cluster of lakes, the 
headwaters of the Ocklawaha. The four principal bodies, Lakes Harris, 
Dora, Eustis, and Griffin, all navigable, have a combined water area of 
some hundred square miles, and about them are grouped such ‘ports’ as 
Leesburg, Okahumpka, Astatula, Tavares, Eustis, Fort Mason, and 
Orange Bend. Of these, Okahumpka was ordinarily considered, some- 
what arbitrarily, the head of navigation. From the foot of Lake Griffin 
(some eighty-five steamboat miles below Okahumpka), the Ocklawaha 
empties — northward, like the St. John’s, of which it is the principal trib- 
utary. 

But here ends all resemblance to the blue, sunlit, often lake-like St. 
John’s. ‘The country north of the lakes, except for a belt of savanna, is a 
vast Cypress swamp, punctuated with small lakes and hammocks. Of all 
this swampland (now the Ocala National Forest) the Ocklawaha is the 
dark jugular vein — but a vein so weirdly contorted and looped that 
distance doubles and redoubles itself for any navigator who takes a boat 
out on it. A description of 1897 says that the river ‘has no banks except 
tree trunks rising from the water,’ which ‘is deep and black, and often re- 
flects strangely the dense forest that grows down to its very edge. Save fora 
few infrequent landings, where promontories of high land project into 
the stream, the swamp is unbroken. ’* 

The swamp begins at Cow Ford, about forty miles below Lake Griffin, 
beyond which the river flows through sixteen miles of wilderness to the 
mouth of Silver Spring Run, which pours in from the west and, in the 
language of the guidebooks, divides the upper and lower Ocklawaha. 
Seven miles downstream, on the right, is Grahamville, once the village of 
Osceola; thirty-one miles farther, on the left, Eureka; and twenty-eight 
miles farther yet, also on the left, the mouth of Orange Creek, the Ockla- 
waha’s main tributary and the landing place for the town of Orange 
Springs. Here the river makes its one major change of direction, swinging 
more than ninety degrees to the right and flowing eastward for thirty-three 
more moss-shadowed miles to its junction with the St. John’s opposite the 
town of Welaka, twenty-five miles upstream from Palatka and a hundred 
above Jacksonville. This junction is thirty-nine air-line miles from the 
Lake Griffin outlet. The river has travelled one hundred and sixty. 

In the year when Daniel Brinton published his book, there was no 
steamboat service on the Ocklawaha — and little apparent need of it. One 
writer avers that nearly a decade later, when the river was being ‘im- 
proved’ for safe navigation, ‘but six white families lived in the entire 


7 Ibid., p. 23. 
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“lake region.” ’* ‘The Ocklawaha swamplands, long the refuge of the 
Indian, and adjacent to some of the bloodiest battlefields of the second 
Seminole War, were still distrusted by men who could remember Osceola 
and the terror that moved with him. It was only twenty-two years since his 
capture, twenty-one since he died at Fort Moultrie. ‘Though the Semi- 
noles had been ‘pacified’ and herded into the Everglades more than a 
hundred miles to the south, there were still Indian scares. A young Ver- 
monter named Hubbard L. Hart, who had come to Palatka five years be- 
fore and obtained a contract to carry the mails over the stage route to 
Ocala and ‘Tampa, was insisting vigorously, in his letters to the Post Of- 
fice Department, upon an adequate military escort to guard against am- 
bush. So persistent was the Indian talk that even Congress was troubled 
by the war-painted ghosts. But the danger was imaginary. Justly or other- 
wise, the United States now held undisputed sway over the North Florida 
wilderness. 

Steamboating already flourished briskly on the St. John’s. By 1859, 
Welaka was plying between Charleston and St. John’s ports; Everglade 
and St. Mary’s ‘had a big race all the way [to Palatka] from Savannah — 
St. Mary’s run into Picolata Wharf and tore it up (the wharf) bad’;° St. 
John’s and Carolina were also on the river; and the perennial Darlington 
was already a landmark — somewhat movable — of its upper reaches.*° 
None of these boats, so far as is known, attempted to enter the Ocklawaha. 
Probably none of them could have. Its shallow spots and hairpin turns ex- 
cluded all but microscopic steam craft. Its haphazard accumulation of 
stumps, drift, sunken logs, and snags promised to take care of the pro- 
pelling mechanism, if they spared the hull itself, of any conventional 
smaller boat. 

Other men than Brinton had, of course, sailed the Ocklawaha, from 
motives less purely scientific or aesthetic than his. Long before it offered 
any other attractions to the money-minded, its manifest riches of timber 
prompted efforts to extract some sort of tribute from the swamplands. 
Henry A. Gray, in later years one of the ablest and best-known of the Hart 
Line Captains, made a number of timber-rafting trips before 1860. Cap- 
tain J. E. Manucy —thirty-five years later of Astatula — also did his stint 
of pre-war pole-barging on the Ocklawaha."* George Allen, Hart’s first 
navigator, had also, it seems likely, made some exploration of the river. 





8 John H. Welsh, Glimpses of Florida, Ancient, Colonial and Modern (Jacksonville, 1895), pp. 87- 


go. 
® Letter of R. J. Adams (later a Hart Line captain) to Hart, 29 September 1859. 

10 Letter, Adams to Hart, 14 July 1859. 

11 Charles Ledyard Norton, A Handbook of Florida (New York, 1891), pp. 297-298. 
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And thirty-year-old Hubbard Hart, no navigator himself, but a promoter 
and financier by instinct, began to look up the crooked river with interest. 
A pioneer orange-grower, he foresaw an influx of other immigrants from 
the North to plant orange trees on all the hammocks and savannas of the 
river country and along the flat sandy shores of the lakes. A staple item 
for export in large quantity, supplies of every sort to be taken upstream, a 
river of outlandish beauty, and Silver Springs, ‘the eighth wonder of the 
world’ — what was there in a stage-coach mail contract to compete with 
such prospects! Hubbard Hart became a steamboatman. 


I 


The first Ocklawaha River steamer was James Burt, purchased by Hart 
in 1860."* Although excellent pictorial records of the later boats have sur- 
vived, there is no known likeness of this pioneer. ‘The custom house rec- 
ords which might have helped offset this lack have been burned. Hence, 
except for a few specific facts about her goings and comings, James Burt is 
fair game for conjecture. If her immediate successors can give any clue 
to her architecture, she had a skiff-shaped hull surmounted by a low, 
crude cabin. ‘That she was small is elementary — probably under sixty 
feet in length. ‘That she was a stern-wheeler is almost as certain, for the 
Ocklawaha was never a side-wheel stream. Even the vest-pocket pro- 
pellers of later years were never at ease on it. It is not likely, however, that 
she was a stern-wheeler of the ‘recessed’ type for which the Ocklawaha 
later became famous among steamboat routes. She was not built for this 
river or, it seems, much rebuilt for it. It is likely that she carried the ex- 
posed stern-wheel typical of the St. John’s and other southern rivers. ‘The 
realization that the recessed paddle was a superior means of propulsion 
probably grew upon Hart as a result of experience with her, and perhaps 
with her successor, Silver Spring. 

The latter was built in the same year with the line’s inauguration."* We 
know a little more about her than about James Burt. Although she too 
seems never to have sat for her portrait, she did survive just long enough 
to be entered in the preliminary List of Merchant Vessels of the United States 
of 1868,"* and she played a much more prominent part in the line’s early 


12 Welsh, Glimpses of Florida, p. 87. Also Branch Cabell and A. J. Hanna, The St. John’s. A 
Parade of Diversities (New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1943), p. 252. 

18 Welsh, Glimpses of Florida, p. 87. She was built, apparently, late in the season, for Hart, in a 
letter written from his Vermont home, 24 September 1860, speaks of ‘the boat’ — as though there 
were only one. 

14 Entered as Silver Springs, #23066, 73.91 tons. The spelling must be taken as an error, since 
nowhere else in the substantial mass of contemporary and subsequent reference to the boat is a final 
s added to her name. 

For the remainder of the present article, this government publication, regardless of its exact title, 
or the federal agency publishing it, will be referred to simply as the List. 
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operations and difficulties. She inherited the Burt’s commander, Hart’s 
friend George Allen, and was the real nucleus about which the Hart Line 
took shape when it was finally able to settle down to normal operation. 

Such normalcy was of course impossible for more than half a decade 
after Hart and Allen opened the river to steam. During a scant year of 
uneasy peace, James Burt and Silver Spring plied their trade between 
Palatka and the Ocklawaha, extending their journeys to various points 
on the St. John’s. ‘The outbreak of war increased the uneasiness of these 
activities, but did not at once interrupt them. Hart and most of his New 
England and ‘York-state’ neighbours in Palatka aligned themselves with 
the larger southern community of which their small one was a part; but, 
until United States naval forces landed at Fernandina in 1862, business 
went on much as usual, and the St. John’s valley was not actively at war. 
An itemized statement of Silver Spring’s operations between the head- 
waters of the Ocklawaha and those of the St. John’s from 14 December 
1861 to g January 1862 has a comfortable ‘pre-war’ ring. Headed ‘Capt. 
Geo. Allen to H. L. Hart, Dr. ‘To cash recd. for Passengers, frt., . . . 
$259.50, it comprises such items as ‘1 ‘Turtle, .50; 4 [lb.] Butter, 1.00; 2 
cords] wood, 5.00.’ Freight lists of the same period, one as late as 5 March 
1862, show substantial shipments of flour, meal, corn, and coffee. 

With the coming of DuPont, however, war began in earnest for the St. 
John’s-Ocklawaha region and its steamboats. In rapid succession, Federal 
forces seized the mouth of the St. Mary’s, the mouth of the St.-John’s, 
Jacksonville, and the banks of the river for seventy-five miles above. 
Palatka was the highwater mark on the west bank, sporadically occupied 
by both sides throughout the war. Its civilian population, including Mrs. 
H. L. Hart and her daughter, were evacuated to Orange Springs on the 
Ocklawaha, a city of refuge which managed to stay behind the battle-lines 
until peace was restored. ‘The Ocklawaha itself was never penetrated; 
nor, except for occasional and usually costly gunboat sallies on the part 
of the Federal navy, was the upper St. John’s. It was therefore possible — 
indeed imperative — for the boats to continue to run; but their cargoes 
and the nature of their services changed sharply. 

James Burt became a link in that chain of communication and supply 
which, after the establishment of the blockade, was the Confederacy’s 
lifeline. The shortest standard route of the blockade-runners was the 
shuttle from Nassau to Mosquito Inlet, Florida. From New Smyrna and 
other ports on the Inlet, their cargoes were carted in wagons across the 
narrow isthmus separating salt water from the upper St. John’s. At the 
river landings, the burden was shouldered by James Burt** and other small 


15 Cabell & Hanna, St. John’s, p. 212. 
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steamers, which dropped down the St. John’s to Welaka, then ascended 
the Ocklawaha as far as the Seminole War post at Fort Brook. Here an- 
other wagon train waited to take the much-handled cargoes over the 
sheltered roads of the interior to Waldo station on the Fernandina & 
Cedar Keys Railroad. Long before the wagons reached railhead, though, 
James Burt would be well on her way back to Lake Harney, deep-loaded 
with the overseas currency of the South — cotton which the same wagons 
had brought to the Fort Brook landing."® 

While Silver Spring undoubtedly saw service in this same supply line, 
there is no explicit record to tell how much. But there is ample evidence 
to show that the flour-corn-coffee humdrum of her early years was vio- 
lently, if not unprofitably, interrupted. On 26 May 1862, Captain Allen 
(who remained at her helm after being certified, three months earlier, as 
physically ‘unable to perform the duties of a soldier’)'’ received a letter 
from Maj. H. R. ‘Teasdale, Confederate Quartermaster. It instructed him 
to 


proceed with the St. Bt. Silver Spring under your Command, to Volusia, Florida, and 
take on board and transport to Orange Creek, two 8-inch Columbiads, fixtures, &c 
... Said to be buried at or near Volusia . . . [and to] make inquiry in reference to two 
8-inch Howetzers, fixtures, &c., reported to be about four miles from Volusia en- 
route to Smyrna. The Howetzers I want transported also, to Orange Creek, if you 
can get them; .. . take with you the necessary force to handle the Guns. . . . Trans- 
portation will be paid by this Department. 


The delivery of the Columbiads and ‘Howetzers’ is not recorded, but 
further military employment for Silver Spring is. On 12 December 1864, 
she was chartered by Hart to the Confederate States, at $200 a day. Her 
tour of duty began 22 December, lasted until 5 March, and consisted, ac- 
cording to a certificate affixed to the charter papers on 1 April, of ‘trans- 
porting sugar and syrup for the Subsistence Department.’ Lee’s sur- 
render occurred between the date of this certificate and that of the dis- 
charge of the defeated government’s obligation to Silver Spring; but 
either the news travelled slowly or Hart and his steamboat were lucky. 
Twenty days after Appomattox, Major ‘Teasdale paid them the $11,000 
due under the terms of the charter. 

James Burt apparently did not survive the war. No account of her exact 
fate has come down; but the probabilities are darkly suggested by an 
Englishman’s description of the St. John’s as he saw it a few years after the 

16 For a brief description of this trade, see William Watson Davis, The Civil War and Reconstruc- 


tion in Florida (New York: Columbia University Press, 1913), footnote to p. 198. 
17 Certificate, dated 7 March 1862, among Hart Line papers. 
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war:** ‘In the river bed are many masts and funnels of sunken steamers 
and ships, sad memorials of the Civil War.’ A fair inference that she made 
her exit before the end of 1863 may be drawn from Hart’s flurry of steam- 
boat-buying that fall and winter. On 5 October, he purchased, from the 
St. Mary’s Steamboat Company, General Sumter,*** ‘now being and lying 
at Fort Brooke in the Ocklawaha River, with all her fixtures and appur- 
tenances thereunto belonging.’ Payment of ‘six thousand dollars lawful 
money of the Confederate States of America’ was made to William V. 
Boyd, attorney and agent for the company ‘and for S. G. Cabell, Presi- 
dent of said company.’ ‘The sale was made at Orange Springs, Hart’s war- 
time headquarters. ‘he name of General Sumter’s original line and her 
presence at Fort Brook indicate pretty clearly that she was a war refugee 
from waters now in Federal hands and that during her exile she had been, 
like James Burt, plying between Fort Brook and Lake Harney in connec- 
tion with the blockade-runners. 

Perhaps because he realised her unsuitability for his regular line, per- 
haps because the blockade had tightened so much as to make the Fort 
Brook route unprofitable, or perhaps because the whole thing was a 
horse-trade — Hart kept General Sumter less than three months. Her next 
bill of sale, dated 29 December, is remarkable for three things. It desig- 
nates as purchasers S. G. Cabbell [sic] and four associates.** It sets a price of 
$13,000 Confederate, and it concludes with the significant ‘agreement 
and understanding that I am not to carry as freight on the Steamer Silver 
Spring more than two hundred bales of cotton per annum from the mouth 
of the Oclawaha River up the River St. John’s during the present war or 
during the time that the said Steamer Swmfer is running on that route.’ In 
other words, Silver Spring promised to abstain from the blockade-running 
trade. The fact that no mention is made of James Burt, which had been 
seemingly more active in that trade than Silver Spring, is a reasonably good 
indication that she was no longer afloat. 

As for the new owners of General Sumter, they seem to have paid several 
thousand dollars (even assuming substantial depreciation of Confeder- 
ate currency between 5 October and 29g December) for the privilege of 
operating their own boat without material competition. The cruel part of 
it is that they enjoyed that privilege for a few weeks only. On 12 or 13 
March 1864, ‘the steamboat Sumter with passengers and crew’ was cap- 

18 F. Trench Townshend, Wild Life in Florida, with a Visit to Cuba (London, 1875), p. 304. 


18a Built in 1859 at Palatka for James O. Devall of that place. Dimensions: 81 x 19 x 3, 41 94/95 
tons. 


19‘Wm. Markham, Moses Cole, I. W. Shackelford, and N. L. Angier.’ 
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tured on Lake George by the U. S. Gunboat Columbine,” then on a foray 
into the enemy territory of the upper St. John’s. But Messrs. Cabell & Co. 
may have felt just a tremor of retribution and consolation when, two 
months later, Columbine herself fell victim to (of all things) a cavalry at- 
tack. Capt. J. J. Dickison, ‘the Marion of Florida,’ ambushed and cap- 
tured her by shore fire 22 May.” 

‘To get back to Hubbard Hart, not yet quite through with steamboat 
buying. Just fifteen days after parting with General Sumter, he found a 
use for his profits from that transaction. Adding a few dollars to them, he 
purchased ‘the Steam Boat called the Emma White, now sunk in St. 
John’s River near Volusia Bar—together with all her machinery & fix- 
tures, including what has been removed from her at the time and since 
she was sunk (if to be found), a portion of which is at Volusia.’ 

Emma White, more than any other of the early boats we have encoun- 
tered, is a name only. We have no way of knowing whether she ever had 
been, or ever became, an Ocklawaha steamer. Her resting-place at Volu- 
sia, on the St. John’s, argues against it. For all we know, Hart may never 
have raised her. One interesting fact, however, justifies her inclusion in 
this narrative. The man who received $10,000 of Hart’s money for her 
hulk and accessories was Henry A. Gray—already introduced here as one 
of the first explorers and navigators of the Ocklawaha. He was operating 
a pole-barge on that stream, it will be remembered, when Hart made his 
first venture in steam. In view of the slowness and labor of pole-barging, 
in view of Hart’s success with James Burt, and in view of the known fact 
that Gray had an Ocklawaha steamboat of his own shortly after the war, 
it is reasonable to assume that Emma White, too, was built for the river, 
but diverted from it by the more lucrative prospects of blockade-running. 
A corollary assumption would be that Hart substituted her for General 
Sumter as better adapted to his proposed postwar operations. 

But this is admittedly mere speculation. What we do know, almost to 
a certainty, is that Emma White did not float into the peace as a Hart prop- 
erty, for she is never mentioned as a member of the small and active fleet 
which launched the line on its long career in the four years after Appo- 
mattox.” 

The war ended, and Reconstruction came down on the South. Mirac- 
ulously, or through very canny maneuvering, its blight seems to have 
passed over the Hart Line. Its proprietor came out of the war with the 

20 Davis, Civil War and Reconstruction in Florida, p. 299. 


21 [bid., p. 302. 
22 Nor is she entered in any List at any date after that publication began to be issued (1868). 
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J 
title of ‘Colonel,’** by which he was usually addressed for the remainder 
of his life. He came out of it a rich man, apparently having been shrewd 
enough to convert his Confederate money into real property. He came 
out of it with only one steamboat, but with the means to build more. And 
above all he came out of it with no less determination than he had had 
in 1860 to open the Ocklawaha to colonization, agricultural develop- 
ment, and the tourist trade of the nation, and to design, build, and oper- 
ate the right kind of steamers to accomplish these purposes. 

Our last peacetime glimpse of Silver Spring showed her laboring under 
a wholesome burden of cereals and coffee. In one of her first itemized 
postwar statements, some ardent moralist may find tragic proof of the 
degeneration of taste and character which war brings about in the people 
who wage it. Iwo conspicuous items in the statement of 20 August 1865 
are ‘Opium,’ and ‘!4 g. corn whiskey’! More significant is a long list of 
men and supplies transported for the United States Government in the 
winter of 1865-1866 by a steamer which, a scant year before, had been 
carrying, on terms only slightly more profitable, sugar and syrup for the 
Confederate commissary. Plainly, Hart was not classed as a war criminal. 
His way was clear to proceed constructively with the enterprise he had 


launched more than five years before and held in abeyance for more than 
four. 


II 


But if his way was clear of political and economic obstacles, Hart found 
himself confronted, at the close of the war, with two barriers either of 
which could by itself defeat the accomplishment of his purpose of bring- 
ing adequate transportation to the Ocklawaha, Silver Springs, and the 
Lake Country. These were, first, his imperative need for new tonnage, 


23 The validity of this title has been challenged by Cabell and Hanna (St. John’s, p. 252); but 
Hart’s nearest surviving connections and the present owners of his properties aver that it was official. 
Apart from the fact that no known record of such a commission exists, the most reasonable ground 
for doubt is perhaps that in none of Hart’s war-time contracts with the Confederate government — 
contracts drawn by commissioned army officers — is the title of his commission used. Since, however, 
Hart’s active official service to the Confederate cause was rendered early in the war (he was in 
Georgia and the Carolinas buying cavalry mounts in 1862), it may be that he had reverted to civilian 
status by late 1864, when the charter of Silver Spring was drawn. The rather glib assertion of the 
authors of The St. John’s that Hart’s colonelcy was bestowed by his fellow townsfolk of Palatka in 
gratitude for his publicizing of the Ocklawaha Tour and their community, from which it started, 
can scarcely be reconciled with the fact that a guidebook published in New Orleans in 1871 (The 
Florida Gazetteer, Containing also a Guide to and through the State, p. 113) speaks of ‘Col. H. L. 
Hart’s Steamers.’ At that date, Hart had barely finished clearing the Ocklawaha and establishing a 
regular schedule. There had not been time or opportunity for enough fanfare and ballyhoo to 
awaken Palatkan gratitude or to establish an informal local usage so firmly that a New Orleans editor 
would respect it in print. It seems most plausible that there was an actual war-time basis for the title, 
even though the record has been lost. In the past five years we have seen enough colonelcies bestowed 
upon movie directors, hotel managers, and psychology professors to feel no surprise that the Confed- 
erate government chose to accept on the same terms the services of an eminently shrewd and success- 
ful business man. 
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and, second, the clogged and all but dammed condition of many stretches 
of the stream that tonnage was to navigate. Before he could attack the 
second barrier effectively, he had to begin removing the first, for Silver 
Spring, though still fit for two or three years’ operation, was a wooden 
boat, crudely put together, and she had been through a war. He began 
building boats. 

In four years he built three: Griffin, 1866,** Ocklawaha, 1867 or 1868, 
and Pansoffkee, 1868 or 1869.” By the time the third was afloat, the old 
Silver Spring was no more.” The new trio made up the Hart Line fleet 
until the middle seventies. It was they who saw the channel cleared 
through to Lake Harris, and it was they, rather than any earlier or later 
steamers, who established the line as a safe, dependable, and respected 
concern. 

Their fame, unlike that of their successors, was local rather than nation- 
wide, and, if they were not gilded and sung in the glowing copy that was 
to draw passengers to Okeehumkee and Hiawatha from all parts of the 
country, it was partly because they were not easy vessels to glamorize. No 
one pretended that they were comfortable,” and public respect for their 
substantial merits was generously diluted with good-natured derision of 
their clumsy, box-like appearance. Fortunately, two of them, Ocklawaha 
and Pansoffkee, were photographed (Plate 13-14), and we are thus enabled 
to satisfy ourselves that the deriders were not inordinately cruel. Squat 
and extremely blunt of bow, each looked, from the side, like a hasty and 
temporary shanty set up on an oversize rowboat. Mastless, they carried a 
low pilot house set forward on the single cabin deck, and a stack which 
crouched so low to avoid the branches that it looked like a rather deep 
bucket sitting on the roof. The shantyboat effect was enhanced by the 
fact that the builders of these boats had arrived at the mode of propul- 
sion which was to characterize virtually all Ocklawaha steamers to come. 
This consisted of a boxed stern-wheel set so far into a cleft in the stern 
that it was completely invisible from abeam, except that in most of these 
early single-cabin boats a sharp observer could distinguish the very top 
of the paddle-box arc above the deckline aft.” 


24 Cabell & Hanna, St. John’s, p. 252. She was #10835, 52.52 tons. 

25 Building dates were not given in the Lists of the sixties and seventies. Ocklawaha, #19109, 
69.94 tons, appears in the preliminary List of 1868; Pansoffkee, #20349, 32.87 tons, makes her first ap- 
pearance in the volume of 1869. 

26 She appears in no List after 1868. A later Silver Springs, #115017, 63.99 tons, registered at Jack- 
sonville, is listed from 1872 to 1875, being marked ‘Broken up’ in the List for the latter year. I have 
learned nothing more about this vessel. 

27 Brinton, having called attention to the ‘Ocklewaha’ and Silver Springs in 1859, now issued A 
Guide-Book of Florida and the South (Philadelphia, 1869), generally dithyrambic in tone but candid 
enough to admit (p. 88) that ‘the boats are necessarily small, and the accommodations limited.’ 


27a It became customary for writers on the Ocklawaha steamers to speak of the recessed stern- 
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Pansoffkee at Palatka wharf, in the early seventies 
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Ocklawaha in the early seventies 
From a Wood & Bickel stereo. 
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Marion as rebuilt, 8 March 1881 
From a J. F. Mears stereo 
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The majority of early steamboats had to depend, for verbal descrip- 
tions, on shipbuilders, traveloguists, or advertisers, all of whom are like- 
ly to suffer from one defect of expression or another. But the Hart vessels 
of the early seventies had the honor to be described by two authors of 
some substance and much renown—a dubious honor, admittedly, since 
neither writer could find anything very complimentary to say. Both ac- 
counts date from 1873. In that year Harriet Beecher Stowe, who had be- 
come a regular winter resident of the St. John’s valley, published a de- 
scription of her first half-hearted attempt to ascend the Ocklawaha. On 
a hot night in May she and her party landed at ‘Pilatka,’** with the idea 
of seeing Colonel Hart’s famous orange grove and taking Colonel Hart’s 
increasingly popular river trip. 


The Okalewaha boat lay at the landing; and we went to look at it. The Okalewaha 
is a deep, narrow stream, by the by, emptying into the St. John’s, with a course as 
crooked as Apollo’s ram’s horn; and a boat has been constructed for the express 
purpose of this passage. 

The aspect of this same boat on a hot night was not inspiriting. It was low, long, 
and narrow; its sides were rubbed glassy smooth, or torn and creased by the friction 
of the bushes and trees it had pushed through. It was without glass windows, — 
which would be of no use in such navigation, — and, in place thereof, furnished with 
strong shutters to close the air-holes. We looked at this same thing as it lay like a gi- 
gantic coffin in the twilight, and thought even the Silver Spring would not pay for 
being immured there, and turned away.?® 


In March, 1873, William Cullen Bryant described his voyage’ up the 
‘Ochlawaha.’ Of his unnamed vessel—one of this same trio— he said, 


Our steamer was a little thing of its kind, rudely constructed, with slight attention 
to comfort or convenience, for navigating a narrow and extremely winding river, 
where it must occasionally strike the trunks of trees rising from the water’s edge.®° 


wheel as peculiar to that river, and as an invention of Colonel Hart. This was something of an 
exaggeration. Witness Mr. A. C. Brown’s recent discovery that Lady of the Lake (THE AMERICAN 
Neptune, VII, 66), came out with such a wheel in 1830. Witness also the steamers Osage and South, 
recessed stern-wheelers enrolled at New Orleans in the late 1860's (Ship Registers and Enrollments 
of New Orleans, Louisiana, Prepared by the Survey of Federal Archives in Louisiana, Service Divi- 
sion, Work Projects Administration, March, 1942, Volume VI, 1861-1870, Entries no. 1097 and 
1293). It is clear, however, that steamers propelled in this way were extreme rarities away from the 
Ocklawaha. On that stream they were matter-of-course. 

28 A then current spelling of Palatka. In almost the same year, Sidney Lanier notes that “The 
Florida world is hopelessly divided as to whether it is spelled Pi- or Pa-latka.’ Florida: Its Scenery, 
Climate, and History (Philadelphia, 1875), p. 127. 

29 Palmetto Leaves (Boston, 1873), pp. 261-262. Mrs. Stowe apparently came to regret the un- 
kindness and potential financial injury she had offered her friend Colonel Hart, for she later made 
the trip, pronounced it a visit to fairyland, and composed for him as passionately purple a testi- 
monial as any publicity man ever dreamed of receiving in the mail. See Ocklawaha River and Silver 
Springs (Hart Line folder, 1904), pp. 12-14. 

80 From a letter written at Green Cove Springs, 23 March 1873, to the editor of the New York Eve- 
ning Post. For printed text, see ‘Letters of William Cullen Bryant from Florida,’ Quarterly, Florida 


Historical Society, xiv (1935-1936), 255-274- 
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He left Palatka at 8 p.M., and spent the night, the next day, and the next 
night in completing the 136-mile run to Silver Springs, normally ne- 
gotiated by the later vessels of the line in less than twenty-two hours. 

They were neither beautiful, nor speedy, nor comfortable; but they 
worked. And there was much work for them to do. No sooner was Griffin 
completed than she was set to clearing the river of an almost hopeless 
mass of obstruction. The project was not entirely new. Before the war 
was quite ended (and primarily, of course, for military reasons), Capt. 
J. W. Robertson, chief engineer for the Department of Florida, had 
placed Hart under contract ‘to remove the obstructions cut into the 
Ocklawaha River from Fort Brook to St. John’s River... , the military 
or enemy not preventing.’ The contract, dated 21 February 1865, set 16 
March as a deadline, and required that the improvements be of such 
quality ‘as to allow the navigation of said river by the Steamer Silver Spring 
or boats of her class loaded.’ Four thousand five hundred dollars was to 
be paid for the work, which was presumably done by Silver Spring herself. 

Under new government contracts, this time with the United States— 
contracts under which, in addition to monetary compensation,** Hart 
seems to have received Federal lands along the Ocklawaha — the work 
now got under way in earnest. The wartime clearing may have permitted 
Griffin to start not from scratch but from Fort Brook. She still had, none- 
theless, some one hundred and thirty miles of badly choked waterway to 
penetrate. While she doubtless received some aid from Silver Spring and 
Ocklawaha, the surviving records indicate that Griffin carried the major 
part of the burden. She was commanded by David A. Dunham, later well 
known as a Hart Line captain and supervisor of the Line’s shipyard and 
repair shops at Hart’s Point, adjacent to the Colonel’s grove. Working 
with her most of the time was the large derrick scow Pioneer, under Joseph 
H. Smith, who will also figure largely in another part of this history. 

It was a tedious and exhausting job, which took upwards of three years. 
Of course, not every day could be devoted to it. Some commercial trips 
had to be made, repairs had to be performed, and weather could not be 
left entirely out of consideration, even in Florida. But the long task was 
always there to come back to. Perhaps the record of days worked for four 
months in 1868 may be regarded as typical: 


March 18 days 
April 12 days 
May _ 12 days 
June 2o0days 


81 From March to June 1868 the rate of cash payment (for steamer and crew of nine) was $75 pet 
day worked. 
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On every one of these days, the workers struggled with a river which of- 
fered a rich assortment of obstacles to navigation, not all of them remov- 
able. They could do nothing about its hairpin bends,” its rapid flow,” or 
its frequent narrow passageways between walls of massive cypress trunks. 
What they could remove was dead and water-logged timber, and masses 
of floating vegetation. From the banks of the river, fallen trees projected 
into the current and great, low-hanging limbs into the way of a steamer’s 
superstructure; from its bottom rose snags, sawyers, and sunken logs. 
Whether or not the danger from these obstructions was overrated may be 
decided from the figures for one fifteen-mile stretch of the river in the 
vicinity of Silver Spring Run: goo trees removed from the banks, 172 
logs from the bottom. 

Such work made for slow going. Not until the end of 1867 were Griffin 
and her consort ready to attack the final fifty-mile reach of the river above 
the mouth of Silver Spring Run. ‘They inched their way upstream to the 
very edge of the cypress swamp and the beginning of the savannas. ‘Then 
came the floating islands! This is how our old friend Brinton describes 
ariver pest, by comparison with which the modern water hyacinth seems 
a mild nuisance: 


This portion of the river has been but recently cleared and it was not till early in 
1868 that the first steamboats could make their trips through this part.’ The chief 
difficulty encountered was the floating islands, which covered the river, sometimes 
so thickly that no sign of its course was visible. They were composed mainly of the 
curious aquatic plant the pistia spathulata. These had to be sawed in pieces and the 
fragments suffered to float down, or fastened to the shore.*® 


The fastening to the shore was not quite so simple a process as Brinton 
makes it seem. Work reports of the clearing operations reveal Captain 
Dunham’s ingenuity in getting rid of these sawed fragments. Working 
chiefly in high water, he towed them onto the flooded prairies and ‘staked 
them out,’ on the principle that when the river subsided individual plants 
would root themselves and anchor the whole mass permanently. The 
theory proved sound; the river was open to navigation before the end of 


82 A captain of Okeehumkee used to tell his passengers, in later years, that her course was a suc- 
cession of bends, so bad that ‘she has to climb the trees to get around them.’ (Helen Pomeroy, Trip 
up the Ocklawaha on the Hart Liner ‘Okeehumkee,’ an undated Hart Line pamphlet.) 

88 Some latter-day writers, apparently under the impression that because a river is southern and 
Swampy it must be sluggish and muddy, have so described the Ocklawaha. But the consensus of 
competent first-hand observers is sharply to the contrary. They represent it as a swift, deep, clear 
stream, not murky, though so stained with the pigment of decayed vegetation as to appear like 
weak coffee in sunlight, or like ink in the shade. 

84 A palpable inaccuracy, since Silver Springs was running through to Lake Harris in 1861 — 
which is not to say that she was not seriously hampered by the islands. 

85 Guide-Book of Florida, p. 91. 
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1868, and it remained so until the abandonment of regular service to the 
upper Ocklawaha. 

It will be recalled that the following year introduced the steamer 
Pansoffkee into the official List, and into Hart service. Any reader who 
knows Florida geography may wonder that an Ocklawaha boat should be 
named for a lake that drains into the Gulf of Mexico, in contrast to the 
Ocklawaha lake-and-river system, which drains, via the St. John’s, into 
the Atlantic. No explanation by Colonel Hart himself has come to light; 
but his selection of a name for the new boat will not appear very mys- 
terious to anyone who knows what happened in Washington on 9 March 
1869. 

Before coming to that part of the story, we should remember that a 
prominent motive to his establishment of a steamboat line and his open- 
ing of a river had been Colonel Hart’s interest in the settlement and de- 
velopment of new country. Scattered happenings throughout his steam- 
boating career suggest that he was one of those to whom new worlds to 
conquer are a virtual necessity of life. In 1868 he finished conquering 
one world, with the help of Captains Dunham and Smith, and the pant- 
ing Griffin. The way was clear to Lake Harris. But a mere dozen miles 
beyond Lake Harris lay Lake Panasoffkee,*® which emptied, through an 
outlet navigable for small craft, into the Withlacoochee River, which in 
turn emptied into the Gulf a few miles south of the rail terminus at 
Cedar Keys. 

With a picture of such glowing possibility in mind, turn to a torn 
printed sheet preserved in the old Palatka office of the Hart Line. It is 
headed: 


41st Congress. 


ist Session. “—" 
S- 57 


In the Senate of the United States, 
March 9, 1869. 

Mr. Osborn asked, and by unanimous consent obtained, leave to bring in the fol- 
lowing bill; which was read twice, referred to the Committee on Public Lands, and 
ordered to be printed. 

A Bill 
Granting public lands to aid in the construction of a steamboat canal in the State of 
Florida. 


The constructor to be aided was a ‘Withlacoochie and Lake Pansoffka 
Steamboat and Canal Company.’ It was to be aided in the digging of a 


36 Like ‘Ocklawaha,’ ‘Pansoffkee’ is variously spelled by competent writers and map-makers. Its 
principal variants are ‘Panasoffkee’ and ‘Pansoffka.’ 
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canal, at least 60 feet wide by six deep, from Lake Harris to Lake ‘Pan- 
softka,’ in the construction of ‘locks capable of passing boats not less than 
thirty feet in width and one hundred feet in length,’ and in the deepen- 
ing of the Withlacoochee ‘to navigable water’—all ‘in such a manner as 
to make steamboat navigation complete from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Gulf of Mexico.’ ‘The aid was to take the form of 400,000 acres of public 
lands, but various provisos were attached, the slyest of which precluded 
any selection of lands or granting of patents until the whole project was 
completed, inspected, and approved. On the margin of the printed text 
appears a half-apologetic pencil scrawl: 

I have drafted this bill with a view of having it go through. I found I could not ac- 
commodate it to all you requested, as to the issue of pattents before the canal was 
completed. It will come before the com. tomorrow but I think will not be acted on 
this session. I hope however to get it through sooner or later. 

OsBORN 


No individual name other than the senator’s appears on the sheet, but 
one recognizes certain familiar traits in the W. & L. P. S. & C. Co. 

It must be assumed that Senator Osborn’s ‘later’ proved to be a modest 
understatement and that we have here the whole story of this pioneer 
gesture toward a trans-Florida waterway.’ But it is now less perplexing, 
certainly, that Pansoffkee should have been christened as she was, or that 
her tonnage should have been strikingly smaller than those of her two 
running-mates. Since her picture does not show an unusually small craft 
above water, it may be supposed the curtailment was in her draft. Per- 
haps the Colonel was none too confident of that six-foot channel from the 
Atlantic to the Gulf. 

But something more than visionary schemes was moving on the Ock- 
lawaha in 1869. Steamboat business was at last beginning to boom, sched- 
ules were regularized, competition was beginning. Though tourists were 
invited, the trip was not arranged for them, as in later years, and they had 
to share with the local public, the livestock, and the freight those dis- 
comforts which a voyage into the Ocklawaha wilderness entailed as a 
matter of course. For the steamboats were still a necessity, not a luxury. 
In 1869 no railroad had reached Palatka or any point on the Ocklawaha 
or its parent lakes. The nearest rails to any part of the waterway were 
those at Ocala, six miles from Silver Springs. Freight was still more im- 
portant than passengers, for this was a supply line connecting the world 

87 Clearly, no sign of a canal existed in 1884, when James A. Henshall wrote: “To the canoeist, a 
delightful . . . trip would be from Jacksonville up the sluggish [sic] St. John’s and Ocklawaha Rivers 


to Lake Harris, thence, by a portage of twelve miles (by wagon) to Lake Panasofkee [sic] and the 
Withlacoochee.’ Camping and Cruising in Florida (Cincinnati, 1884). 
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with the wilderness lands and the newly established groves and planta- 
tions of the lake country. 

Now that the river was ‘open,’ sailing times and routes were clearly de- 
fined, and good business invited opposition. Whereas a writer of 1868 
had said, “There is a steamer running up the Ocklawaha from Palatka to 
Silver Springs, once a week we believe,’ ** Brinton could advise the travel- 
ler of 1869, ‘Boats leave Jacksonville and Palatka every ‘Vhursday for 
Lake Griffin. Time from Palatka to Silver Spring [sic], 40 hours; fare 
$5.00.’*° Another writer announced, ‘Semi-weekly steamers run from 
Palatka to Silver Springs; a weekly line, to Okahumka.’*° The latter ar- 
rangement seems to have been standard for the next few years. A guide- 
book of 1871 repeats it,** with particulars of sailing days and disposition 
of steamers. Griffin was the Silver Springs boat, leaving Palatka ‘Thurs- 
days; Silver Springs, Saturdays. Ocklawaha was the ‘through boat’ to Oka- 
humpka, a 230-mile run. She left Palatka every Sunday; Okahumpka, 
Wednesdays; and Silver Springs, ‘Thursdays. No stop is indicated at the 
Springs on the up trip, but very possibly the short detour was made if 
circumstance or public clamor demanded. The sailing schedule from 
Palatka was determined primarily by the arrival days of the coastwise 
steamers which then ran through from Charleston, South Carolina, to 
Palatka, with stops at Savannah and Jacksonville. Griffin waited to take 
whatever passengers and freight came in on the steamer Dictator, Ockla- 
waha connected with City Point. As for Pansoffkee, which still had no way 
of getting into her namesake-lake, her small tonnage had apparently 
consigned her to a run on which she never even saw the mouth of the 
Ocklawaha. Under Captain A. L. Rice, she left Palatka ‘Tuesdays for 
Dunn’s Lake.* 

The decade from 1866 to 1875 was the ‘growing pains’ period for 
Ocklawaha steamboating. A casual glance at their pictures (Plates 13-14) 
or at some of the printed complaints of squeamish passengers may suggest 
that the boats then in service were three of the pains. But a little consid- 
eration of the facts tempers one’s hasty impulse to dismiss them and get 
on to something important. They and their doings had very real impor- 
tance. Neither resplendent in themselves nor remarkable in their per- 


88 Secretary of the New England Emigrant Aid Co., Florida, the Advantages and Inducements 
which it offers to Immigrants . . . (Boston, 1868), p. 5. 


89 Guide-Book of Florida, p. 88. 

40 Ledyard Bill, A Winter in Florida (New York, 1869), p. 113. 

41 Florida Gazetteer, p. 113. 

42 This body of water, now known as Crescent Lake, empties into the St. John’s from the east, 


about fifteen miles below the mouth of the Ocklawaha, through Dunn’s River, the major right- 
bank tributary of the St. John’s. 
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formance, it was they, in reality, who laid the foundations for the heyday 
of the Hart Line. They cleared the river, regularized the schedule, 
worked out navigational procedures, and solved operating problems in a 
manner indispensable to successful handling of the larger boats and the 
heavier passenger travel of the next three decades. And, with it all, they 
were by no means unsuccessful financially. A copy of the ‘Return of Gross 
Receipts’ for the Bureau of Internal Revenue is at hand, covering the 
months of December, January, and February 1869-1870. ‘This was some- 
what before the middle of the period under consideration and probably 
before the new Pansoffkee had been fully shaken down. For the three 
months it shows the following total income: 

Griffin $776.37 

Ocklawaha 667.37 

Pansoffka [sic] 53.83 


Gross receipts for the line of nearly $1500 in three months—not a bad 
showing for tiny steamers in a still new service, before the days of heavy 
passenger revenue. 

Particular note should be taken of the fact mentioned by Brinton in his 
sailing data quoted above, that in 1869 steamers were running clear 
through from Jacksonville to the headwaters of the Ocklawaha. The 
Hart boats frequently made this longer trip, and indeed were no strangers 
to the waters below Jacksonville. But it is clear that, in the frequent men- 
tion of these Jacksonville boats through the seventies, we have evidence 
of the first substantial competition which the Hart Line met. Unfor- 
tunately, we know next to nothing about the operators of the opposition 
steamers, or even the names of their boats.*** Certainly, the enemy never 
achieved such a solid or durable organization as Hart’s. Finally, as larger 
and more luxurious boats appeared on the ‘main line’ of the St. John’s— 
craft like Fred’k De Bary and City of Jacksonville, necessarily faster and 
more comfortable than any capable of ascending the Ocklawaha—the 
travelling public overwhelmingly preferred to go on them as far as Palat- 
ka, and the Jacksonville-Ocklawaha run petered out. The latest year for 
which we have evidence of regular trips is 1882, when tri-weekly sailings 
for the headwaters of the Ocklawaha were still made from the rear of the 
Jacksonville post office.** Two years later, the same reporter states that 
the route has been abandoned except for special trips. 





2a A small clue may be found in T. F. Davis’ History of Jacksonville, Florida, 1513 to 1924 (Florida 
Historical Society, 1925). On page 366 Ocklawaha steamboating is treated in a brief paragraph 
which ends with a list of names including, in addition to twelve of the craft named in this article, 
three others as yet unaccounted for: Lollie Boy, Mary Howard and Wekiwa. 

43 George M. Barbour, Florida for Tourists, Invalids, and Settlers (New York, 1882), p. 307. 

44 Ibid. (revised edition), p. 315. 
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One opposition boat whose name we do know made her debut in 1871, 
She was Marion, built at Palatka.*® The reason for our considerable knowl- 
edge of her is that, in the approved manner of successful opposition boats, 
she ended up by joining the ‘regular line,’ even taking her former owner- 
captain along with her into the fold. She thus survived her contempora- 
ries to become a regular unit of the Hart Line fleet in the busy and pros- 
perous eighties. We catch our first clear glimpse of her, however, before 
her fourth birthday, and it comes from Sidney Lanier, the poet, who pub- 
lished in 1875, a description of his trip to Silver Springs aboard her.** Since 
Lanier was probably the most sensitive observer and the ablest writer of 
all who took the trip in the seventies, we may profitably look to him to 
tell us what travel on the Ocklawaha was like during this still-primitive 
period of its navigation. 


The little Ocklawaha steamboat Marion — a steamboat which is like nothing in 
the world so much as a Pensacola gopher with a preposterously exaggerated back — 
had started from Pilatka some hours before daylight, having taken on her pas- 
sengers the night previous.* 


But, although the steamer is an object of amusement to him, he is not 
supercilious, impatient, or scornful, as were so many travellers of literary 
inclinations. On the contrary, he writes of Marion with real affection — 
of sitting, with feet propped on the rail, watching in complete laziness an 
unearthly landscape move by, or listening to the night sounds of the 
cypress swamp, punctuated by the songs of the negroes on the forecastle.** 

He introduces some of the people of the river, and we catch sight of 
the ways in which the steamers were already a necessary part of their lives 
and occupations. A little below the mouth of the Ocklawaha, 


our little gopher-boat scrambled alongside a long raft of pine-logs which had been 
brought in separate sections down the Ocklawaha and took off the lumbermen, to 
carry them back for another descent while this raft was being towed by a tug to 
Jacksonville.*® 


Having described the raftsman, he turns to his swamp neighbor, the va- 
nilla-gatherer, gliding out of the cypress shadows perhaps once a month 
to consign his personal ‘shipment’ of hand-gathered wild vanilla to the 
steamboat captain. “The process of this commerce is extremely simple: 


45 Lo0399, 78 x 18 x 8, 67.43 gross. 

46 Florida; Its Scenery, etc., Chapter II, “The Ocklawaha River.’ 

47 Ibid., p. 20. 

48 While he gives no more detailed description of the steamer herself, a seemingly painstaking 
pen-likeness appears as an illustration (‘A Landing on the Ocklawaha’) on p. 33. This shows a 
roughly finished recessed-stern-wheel boat, with the same primitive cabin structure as has been 
noted for Ocklawaha and Pansoffkee. 

49 Ibid., p. 20. 
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the bills drawn against the consignments are primitive.’ He quotes one 
which was shown him by the captain: 


Deer Sir 
isend you one bag Verneller, pleeze fetch one par of shus num 8 and ef enny over 
fetch twelve yards hoamspin. Yrs trly®° 


His description of the river itself would serve equally well for any 
period of its history, except that the wild life he saw at every bend—alli- 
gators, snakes, and birds—became progressively less conspicuous to the 
voyagers of the half-century which followed his trip. 


For many miles together the Ocklawaha is a river without banks, though not less 
clearly defined as a stream for that reason. The swift, deep current meanders be- 
tween tall lines of trees; beyond these, on each side, there is water also.** 


He is conscious of an audience. 


As we advanced up the stream our wee craft even seemed to emit her steam in more 
leisurely whiffs . .. , the white crane, the curlew, the limpkin, the heron, the water- 
turkey,®* were scarcely disturbed in their quiet avocations as we passed, and quickly 
succeeded in persuading themselves after each momentary excitement of our gliding 
by that we were really after all no monster, but only some day-dream of a monster.* 


And, as the little boat paddles on and on through the drowsy, day- 
spangled darkness, 


The lucent current lost all semblance of water. It was simply a distillation of many- 
shaded foliages, smoothly sweeping along beneath us. It was green trees, fluent.** 


But to turn back from a steamboat which was just beginning its career 
to the three which were nearing the end of theirs. Pansoffkee was the 
first to go. The List of 1875, the same year in which Lanier’s Florida was 
published, carried her as ‘broken up.’** Barred from the service for which 
we suppose her to have been intended, she seems always to have been two 
small for the regular Ocklawaha run.” Last of the three ‘primitives’ to be 
built, she was the first to be discarded — which does not sound like a suc- 


50 Ibid., p. 32. 

51 Ibid., pp. 24, 27. 

52 Lanier singles out this bird, excessively rare in later years, for a particular description: “The 
water-turkey is the most preposterous bird within the range of ornithology. He is not a bird, he is a 
neck, with such subordinate rights, members, appurtenances and hereditaments thereunto apper- 
taining as seem necessary to that end. He has just enough stomach to arrange nourishment for his 
neck, just enough wings to fly painfully along with his neck, and just big enough legs to keep his 
neck from dragging on the ground.’ 

53 Ibid., p. 21. 

54 Ibid., p. 21. 

55 For some reason, the List of 1877 repeats the entry. 

56 Her passenger capacity may be deduced from an inventory of 12 December 1872, which shows 
her as equipped with 10 mattresses and 10 pillows. Her small tonnage probably tells the story of her 
cargo-space. 
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cess story. She could be spared because two new boats were ready to take 
their places in the Line, as we shall presently see. 

Griffin and Ocklawaha survived her by three years. ‘The latter, now that 
there was new tonnage on the ‘main line,’ was largely if not entirely di- 
verted to service on the St. John’s below Palatka—not the Jacksonville- 
Ocklawaha run already mentioned, but an entirely separate and momen- 
tarily lucrative trade between Palatka and Fernandina, in the extreme 
northeast corner of Florida at the mouth of the St. Mary’s. Under a Cap- 
tain Billings (her former master, R. J. Adams, having become, as early as 
1873, Hart Line agent at Palatka), she ran on this route in 1876 and 
1877. Her objective was the terminal of the ‘Fernandina Line’ (later a 
Mallory route), where City of Austin, City of Dallas, Montgomery, and Re- 
liance at that date delivered the bulk of the seaborne freight to reach 
Florida from New York. Manifests among the Hart Line papers bear 
witness to the wave of immigration then rolling into northern Florida; 
for, in addition to such eternal verities as flour, whiskey, and beef, they 
contain such suggestions of homes transplanted as ‘rocking chair,’ ‘sew- 
ing machine,’ ‘bedstead,’ glassware, and other household essentials. All 
these swung to the cargo booms of the liners, crossed the Fernandina 
wharves, and crowded the deck and shallow hold of Ocklawaha, which 
crept south with them through the twists and shallows of the Inside Pas- 
sage to the St. John’s, then boldly upstream to Palatka and the wonder- 
ful new orange lands.” 

The Ocklawaha of this period was not the shantyboat of earlier years. 
Pictures show that, in her old age, she received a face-lifting, in the form 
of a new superstructure, much more finished in appearance than her first. 
She was still a single-cabin boat, but true windows replaced the tiny 
square side-ports of her youth, her pilot house was raised to the cabin 
roof, the cabin deck itself was given a rail, and the single ladder to the 
starboard side of the bow deck was given a twin on the port side. All these 
features were in the style of the new Hart fleet which began to appear in 
her latter years, and were the outward signs that Ocklawaha steamboats 
had emerged from the primitive conditions of the immediate postwar 
era. Whether Griffin was similarly remodeled is not known. 

Griffin and Ocklawaha both made their last official appearance in the 


57 ‘Rambler,’ Guide to Florida, p. 116, and Hart Line advertisement. 


58 The Fernandina Line outlived Ocklawaha by a few years. Her successor (or one of them) on 
the connecting run was, according to an undated flyer, Carrie, commanded by Colonel Hart’s captain 
and future partner, Joseph H. Smith. The evidence that this flyer is later than 1877 is that 
Carondelet has replaced Montgomery in the Fernandina Line. The latter was lost off the Delaware 
Capes 7 January 1877. This Carrie does not seem to have been an Ocklawaha boat. Can she have 
been the Boston-Nahant-Lynn steamer of 1872? 
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List for 1878. No precise disposal note has come to light, but it is fair to 
assume that both were worn out. ‘They had labored loyally and hard in 
the foundation-laying which was their primary duty, and they were small 
wooden boats, not impervious to wear and decay. ‘Their dissolution ended 
an epoch. 

In the same year occurred an event which marked that ending even 
more sharply; which, in fact, altered the whole pattern of commerce and 
navigation in the St. John’s valley. This was the dredging of the St. John’s 
River bar.*® Before its removal, deep-draft vessels could not safely enter 
the river. Jacksonville was closed for thirteen years after the war by a 
blockade more effectual than that of the Federal navy. Fernandina was, 
perforce, the seaport of Florida. But, because the Fernandina liners were, 
in general, outclassed by the Charleston and Savannah ships, and more 
particularly because the connecting steamers via the Inside Passage were 
necessarily slow, crowded, and uncomfortable, most passengers had pre- 
ferred to tranship at the South Carolina and Georgia ports to such 
steamers as Dictator and City Point, which, although capable of entering 
the St. John’s, were good sea-boats, reasonably fast, roomy, and well ap- 
pointed. Once they were across the bar, the river offered no serious ob- 
struction to navigation as far up as Palatka. Hence Palatka, not Jackson- 
ville, had been the deep-water terminus. From 1865 to 1878, it was 
customary for travel-writers to speak of Palatka as ‘steamboat headquar- 
ters’ for the St. John’s River.® , 

The dredging of the bar altered this scheme of things. Jacksonville 
almost at once assumed its logical place as the leading port of the valley. 
Ocean vessels could now reach its wharves which could not ascend an- 
other seventy-five miles to Palatka. It became the logical transfer point, 
rather than Savannah or Fernandina or Palatka. Moreover, as has al- 
ready been shown, it now became feasible to operate such large, fast 
river steamers from Jacksonville to points on the St. John’s far beyond 
Palatka that it was profitless for the smaller, slower Ocklawaha boats to 
ply downstream from their main base. Such a route as that of the elderly 
Ocklawaha quickly petered out. In 1885, Jacksonville replaced Palatka as 
port of registry for the Ocklawaha steamers, even though they were 
scarcely ever again to visit their new hailing port. This was almost the 
last step. Coupled with the arrival at Jacksonville in the following year of 
Cherokee, the first Clyde Liner from New York," it marked the final over- 
throw of Palatka as maritime capital of the valley. 

5® Cabell & Hanna, St. John’s, p. 245. 


6° See, e.g., Bill, Winter in Florida, pp. 109-113. 
$1 Welsh, Glimpses of Florida, pp. 83-84. 
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As its importance in the larger pattern dwindled, however, Palatka’s 
position in respect to Ocklawaha navigation became ever more impreg- 
nable. A guidebook of 1874 had slightly varied the favorite military meta- 
phor by calling it ‘headquarters of the Ocklawaha steamers.’ ** The events 
of 1878, and the effective removal of the threat of Jacksonville competi- 
tion, made this designation increasingly appropriate. It remained so un- 
til the twenties, when Silver Springs took over, for a brief final moment, 
what remained of the commerce of the river. As long as Palatka domi- 
nated the trade, the Hart Line dominated it, for no competitor in Pa- 
latka was ever able to challenge for more than a few seasons, the right of 
the pioneer concern to enjoy the fruits of its pioneering. Hence, al- 
though Palatka was entering a seemingly permanent state of eclipse, the 
Hart Line in 1880 stood on the verge of its most affluent and flamboyant 
period. 

Ill 


‘Periods’ have a way of overlapping one another: we are somewhat 
ahead of our story. It has been said that, before Pansoffkee was junked, 
two new vessels had appeared on the Line. Because they both belong to 
the Hart heyday, rather than to the formative period, they have been 
reserved for formal introduction here. 

The first, which lived to be the Methusaleh of the line, and one of the 
longest-lived wooden stern-wheelers of any period, anywhere, is Okahum- 
kee, ** but at Palatka in 1873. Since she was also the most remodelled and 
rebuilt of the Hart Liners, and since there is much misleading matter in 
print concerning her—such as the consistent misspelling of her name for 
thirty-five years in the List, and references to Okahumkee 2nd in company 
literature—we had better stop here long enough to set the record straight. 
Fortunately, there are copious materials available for this job, including 
not less than 183 photographs. 

First of all, there was only one Okahumkee from 1873 to 1920. The con- 
tinuity of her official number and hull dimensions, plus data contained 
in her inspection certificates, establishes that fact. But she spelled her 
name in two different ways. The photographs prove that. We know, 
further, from her photographs and printed schedule cards, that only one 
change of spelling was made—in spite of the fact that Florida maps and 
guidebooks, not to mention the correspondence of her own proprietors, 
officers, and acquaintances, spell the place-name by which she was christ- 
ened in at least five different ways. 


62 The Florida Settler or Immigrants’ Guide (Tallahassee, 1874, 2nd edition), p. 151. 


63 #19400, 84.4 x 21.4 X 8.3, 65.19 gross. 
64 ‘Okahumka,’ ‘Okahumpka,’ and ‘Okeehumpkee’ — in addition to the two name-board versions. 


ions. 
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She came out as Okahumkee, and her name-boards bore that spelling 
until the early or middle eighties. In appearance she resembled the re- 
modelled Ocklawaha, except that for the fore-and-aft ladders of the earlier 
boats (usually on one side only) she substituted two thwartship stairways 
by which passengers ascended from the open bow deck to a platform pro- 
jecting from the center of the squared-off cabin deck. In the early eighties 
she and the other steamers of the line were so altered that their cabin 
decks were rounded-off forward and were reached from the forecastle by 
twin staircases converging on the midpoint of the curve. At the same 
time, a small upper cabin was added abaft her pilot house — still only 
captain’s quarters, but the germ of a later development. 

By 1886, at the latest, her name-boards were altered to Okeehumkee, 
to retain that spelling for the rest of her life.®° ‘The upper cabin structure 
was perceptibly lengthened and widened, though it remained small. Dur- 
ing seven more years she underwent a series of minor alterations: substi- 
tution of slat rails for rope, addition and later subtraction of an ‘Office’ in 
front of the middle windows on the cabin deck, etc. Then, in 1893, she 
was completely rebuilt. ‘The occasion for this rebuilding is a story to be 
told later, but it may be said here that she emerged a double-cabin boat 
and retained that character until her superstructure finally came down, 
almost seventy years after her launching. 

Okahumkee took her name from a legendary Indian chief, ruler of the 
tribes ‘around the southwestern lakes.’ ** Her running-mate, launched in 
1874, had for godfather a chief who had been a very real, grim fact to the 
Ocklawaha region less than forty years before. Osceola,’ also built at 
Palatka, was more similar to Okeehumkee when built than later, after fre- 
quent structural alterations had destroyed all but general resem- 
blance. The outstanding original difference was in the location of their 
single stacks, Osceola’s being close abaft the pilot house and chunky like 
those of the earlier fleet; Okahumkee’s taller and more spindling, and set 
well abaft the beam. Both boats were of course propelled by recessed 
stern-wheels, quite invisible from abeam, except that one could see almost 
a quarter-section of the curved paddlebox, the passenger cabin not being 
carried clear to the stern. 

We do not know the original masters of these steamers; but in 1879 D. 
A. Dunham was in command of Osceola, and in the early eighties A. L. 
Rice was captain of Okahumkee. That these boats represented some ad- 

65 The List continues to spell her name Okahumkee right through to her abandonment in 1921. 


66 “Weenonah, or the Silver Spring,’ The Semi-Tropical, A Monthly Journal, 111 (1877), 457-458. 
87 #19433, 83.2 X 20.4 X 5.2, 86.54 gross. 
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vance in passenger capacity may be seen by comparing the Pansoffkee in- 
ventory” of 1872 with the 39 passengers (28 cabin, 11 deck) allowed Osceola 
on her inspection certificate of g0 October 1879. ‘This same certificate 
gives us our first explicit information on the engines and boilers of the 
Hart boats. Osceola’s steam was generated in a locomotive tubular boiler, 
16’ x 2’ 10”, working at an authorized pressure of 100 |b. per sq. in. Her 
wheel was turned by two non-condensing engines of 81” cylinder x 2’ 6” 
stroke. Okahumkee’s original engine data are not available; but, after re- 
building, which included reboilering, her inspection certificates show a 
locomotive boiler, 17.8’ x 4’, with a working pressure of 115 Ib. (maxi- 
mum authorized, 160°), and non-condensing engines of 1014” x 26”. 

Scarcely had Okahumkee and Osceola taken over the river line from 
Griffin and Ocklawaha, when two other newcomers appeared. Neither 
was built for Colonel Hart and, although there are some grounds for 
thinking that each came under his ownership, the evidence is too scant to 
prove anything. They paddle along the very edge of our field of vision, too 
distant for us to see them clearly. First on the river, though not the oldet 
was Tuskawilla,” built at Leesburg on Lake Harris in 1875. Hart’s 
boats were, almost without exception, built at Palatka. One of the 
strongest indications of Hart ownership, a faded stereoscopic photograph 
of Tuskawilla which is preserved among the large Thompson collection of 
Hart Line pictures, is at the same time the strongest indication that she 
was constructed by a competitor. The five principal Hart boats of the late 
seventies, the eighties, and the nineties had certain structural traits 
which, repeated so often, became Line trademarks. ‘They all had square 
boxes for pilot houses; Tuskawilla’s was polygonal. ‘They had simple rope 
or slat rails on their cabin decks; Tuskawilla had a polished handrail, sup- 
ported by equally shiny ornamental balusters. And, in place of the four 
plain windows across the typical Hart cabin-front, Tuskawilla displayed a 
large, elegant fanlight — completing an effect which, for all its bobtailed 
Ocklawahan dumpiness, was definitely more ‘dressy’ than the utilitarian 
plainness of the old line boats. 

If Tuskawilla did come into the Hart family, it was probably in 1881. 
In that year the spelling of her name was changed (or corrected) in the 
List, a possible indication that a new hand was filing reports on her. Also 

68 See footnote 56, above. 


69 Reduced (1902) to 140. 


70 #4145082, 71 x 21 x 8, 76.48 gross. Lists for 1875-1880 spell the name Tuscawilla; those from 1881 
on, Tuskawilla. This may be another case of a trifling change in name-board, like the Okahumkee- 
Okeehumkee shift; but in this case there is no evidence, photographic or other, to substantiate the 
earlier spelling as anything but a Washington clerk’s error. 
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in that year, her registry was changed from Jacksonville to Palatka, there 
to remain until the entire Hart fleet was shifted to Jacksonville registry 
in 1885, when she shifted with them. ‘Iwo other facts may be placed in 
evidence, for what they are worth. During 1883, 1884, 1885, and 1886, 
Hart was to withdraw one or two of his regular boats from the Ocklawaha 
for other service. We know that business was brisk on the river in these 
years."* Under such conditions, it seems improbable that Hart would, or 
could, have allowed the opposition such an advantage as withdrawal of two 
boats would have amounted to — had there been any substantial opposi- 
tion. The second fact is that the writer just referred to groups Tuskawilla 
with three known Hart liners in a list of steamboat names.” 

Tuskawilla was short-lived. Unless she was renamed, which there 1s no 
reason to think, her career ended when she failed to turn up in the List 
for 1887. At that, she outlived Forester,” the second newcomer, by < 
least five years. A seven-year-old steamer when she arrived in Flor ida 
waters in 1878, Forester had spent all her previous life under Norfolk reg- 
istry. Probably a stern-wheeler,™ she can scarcely have been of the recessed 
type, or particularly suited to service on the Ocklawaha. Perhaps this de- 
fect contributed to her decision to distinguish herself by becoming one of 
the two steamers to sink in that river. Of the circumstances of the wreck, 
none are known. After coming south, she had been registered for a year at 
Jacksonville, for two at Palatka, and for two more at Jacksonville. ‘The 
official notation for the latter year is ‘Lost.’ ** Our only reason for thinking 
that she may have belonged to Har a highly insufficient one — is 
that her registry changed from Jacksonville to Palatka in 1879, the year 
Griffin and Ocklawaha dropped out of the List and left the Hart Line, for 
the moment, with only two steamers. Until more evidence appears, the 
whole matter of Forester remains very hazy. 

By the turn of the decade, Colonel Hart was ready to add to his fleet two 
steamers which, with Okahumkee, Osceola, and possibly Tuskawilla, would 
make up his ‘first team’ of the eighties. First of these new recruits was 
Lanier’s old friend Marion, which formally joined the line with which 
she had competed on 8 November 1880. Ina bill of sale bearing that date, 





71 See C. K. Munroe, ed., The Florida Annual, Impartial and Unsectional, 1886 (New York), which 
Says (p. 119) that ‘often’ three boats ‘filled with passengers’ leave Palatka at one time. 

72 Tbid., p. 119. 

78 49966, 69.82 gross. 


74 The Lists give her rig as ‘st. p.’ at a time when they used the same symbol for side- and stern- 
wheels. 


75 List, 1882. A resident of Jacksonville, relying on persona al recollection, dates the wreck 1880. It 
is not impossible that the report was delayed in making its way into the List, as such items occa- 
sionally were, especially when they pertained to small and little-known craft. 
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Henry A. Gray conveyed her to Hubbard L. Hart, in consideration of 
$2,000. Steamboat prices had declined sadly in the seventeen years since 
Gray sold Hart Emma White. The document describes Marion as having 
‘no masts ..., plain head, square stern’ (a picture dated exactly four 
months later shows that since 1875 she had, like Ocklawaha, received 
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Fig. 2. Stateroom Plan of Steamer Hiawatha. 


an entire new superstructure, and had come to resemble closely the other 
Hart liners of the eighties),”* and being commanded by H. A. Gray. The 
sale signalized not only the transfer of a steamer, but Gray’s own decision 
to step out of independent steamboat operation. From this time on he ap- 
pears as commander of several Hart liners: Marion herself, Osceola, and 
finally the other new arrival of the eighties, Astatula. 

This new arrival,” built at Palatka in 1881, was the last but one of the 
typical Hart Line stern-wheelers, and the last to be built during Colonel 
Hart’s lifetime. Initially similar in appearance to Okahumkee and Osceola, 

76 Four months was time enough, of course, for Hart to have made these alterations; but the fact 
that he bought her at the beginning of the rush season, during which an Ocklawaha steamboat 


would not be laid off unless it were absolutely necessary, suggests that the changes had been made 
previously. The price may, however, point to the opposite conclusion. 


77 #105964, 80.6 x 20.6 x 3.6, 55.96 gross. 
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Okeehumkee about 1890 
Photo by A. P. Lewis of Palatka 


Flagships of the Seventies 
Courtesy of Mr. P. W. Thompson 
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Okeehumkee at Silver Springs in the early nineties 
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though smaller than either, she differed from them in two marked partic- 
ulars. In place of their double stairways to the forward deck, she had one 
steep ladder in the centerline, blocked at the foot by an impassive and all 
but impassable capstan. Her cabin deck and the single cabin itself were 
rounded-off forward. But, most distinctive of all, the cabin was some feet 
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Fig. 3. Stateroom Plan of Steamer Okeehumkee. 


narrower than the boat herself, leaving a narrow full-length promenade 
deck, hitherto unheard of in Hart Line construction. 

Though she lived a considerably shorter life than Okahumkee, Astatula 
underwent as great and proportionately as many structural changes — 
changes which, as in the cases of the other boats, gave her a more and 
more individual style, and tended to fix her more and more firmly in the 
affections of her own train of loyal followers. The first of these replaced 
her awkward single stairway with the toed-out twin stairs which became 
standard on Hart steamers until Hiawatha set a new style in the twentieth 
century. At the same period her interior accommodations were enlarged 
by expanding the cabin to her full beam, and reducing her deck-room to 
the open space forward of the cabin, as in Okahumkee and Osceola. By 
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successive degrees, her rudimentary upper cabin was widened and length- 
ened until, late in 1894, she followed Okeehumkee’s example, and de- 
veloped a second full tier of passenger cabins. 

With four ‘regular’ steamers in commission — and perhaps Tuskawilla 
— the line was ready to enter upon a decade and a half which may well be 
called its Golden Age—fifteen years which were to see new business in 
unprecedented volume, new routes and services, new opposition, and a 
new and permanent trend away from normal common carrier operations 
toward a sort of service primarily designed for the excursionist and the 
tourist. 

As an appropriate curtain-raiser for the Golden Age, we may look at 
Osceola, making her regular run to Silver Springs on a day in January 
1880. At Welaka wharf, opposite the mouth of the Ocklawaha, she takes 
aboard a bumper cargo of silk hats, one of them worn by a world traveller, 
ex-president, and somewhat faded hero. He is Ulysses S. Grant, who is 
presently (if undocumented advertising copy may be believed) to pro- 
nounce ‘the Ocklawaha the most charming of rivers, and this trip one of 
the most pleasing events of his life.’ ** In the General’s entourage was the 
customary journalist. With the Republican convention a few months 
away, an ex-president who was going to bid for a third term was in those 
days good copy. But so also, it developed, was the Ocklawaha. ‘Two years 
later, when the writing gentleman put forth his Florida journey in book 
form, the Ocklawaha claimed a full chapter, and Osceola a respectable 
part of that chapter. ‘The General, by now relegated to private life for 
good and all, ran a poor third — though, if the truth were known, we 
probably find in the book one or two ideas which were originally his and 
might have earned him a footnote. 

After recounting the embarkation at Welaka, our reporter enters upon 
this description: 


The steamers . . . are each an aquatic curiosity. Built especially for the route, they 
are altogether unique; there are none others anywhere like them. . . . They have an 
appearance of having been placed in service just before completion. Constructed 
with two decks — quite low between — a snug little square-shaped wheel-house high 
up forward, and a tiny lobby deck aft, with the row of three or four little state-rooms 
ranged between,’® they are unexcelled for the accommodations which they offer in 
the scanty space at command; and are a much more comfortable and serviceable 
craft than their appearance would indicate. 

Upon the roof of the wheel-house of our special steamer was a large iron box 
where a bonfire of pitch-pine knots lighted up the scenery at night. A huge stern- 


78 Ocklawaha River & Silver Springs (Hart Line folder, 1901), p. 9. 


79 Either he forgets, or he is deliberately exaggerating Osceola’s smallness. As we know, she was 
officially licensed, tnree months before Grant’s trip, to carry 28 cabin passengers. 
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wheel furnished the propelling power. The cabin was quite neat, but a perfect little 
doll’s house in size and furnishing . . . but it was big enough to afford accommoda- 
tion for all, there being but four or five passengers other than our party.*° 


The ‘grand and brilliant illumination of the weird old forest,’ as the 
flyers put it, has not been mentioned earlier in this article because, al- 
though it was the most advertised and most spectacular feature of Ockla- 
waha steamboating down to 1915, when the first electric searchlight was 
installed, it seems somehow most appropriate to the extravagant eighties 
when that tour first came into its own. It had been practised for the better 
part of a decade, at least,*' before Barbour saw it, and it was commented 
upon in tones ranging from astonishment to rapture to frenzy by every 
traveller, author, and publicity agent who went to Silver Springs and 
wrote about the trip for fifty years. Eerie and outlandish enough in their 
daylight guise, the cypress, bay, and live-oak, sagging with Spanish moss, 
the giant vine and palmetto, the tortuous water-lane, with its blind turns, 
gloomy vistas, and tunnel-like tributaries, took on utter incredibility by 
firelight. 


The pine knots, or ‘light wood,’ were burned in an iron pot or brazier 
mounted on the pilot house roof.** ‘This usually cylindrical container ap- 
pears in most photographs of the steamers, and is likely to trick a casual 
observer into thinking he is seeing a searchlight — until he remembers 
the date of many of the pictures. In actuality, it seems very probable that 
this fire was originally the equivalent of a searchlight, and not a spectacu- 
lar device to catch tourists. Because of the distances involved, the scarcity 
of good landings, and the need for reasonably expeditious transport, the 
Ocklawaha was navigated at night. But, unlike most navigable rivers, it 
was not broad or open enough to give even a cat-eyed pilot anything like 
the myriad of landmarks which such tortuous navigation demanded. In 
many stretches it was completely overarched by a smothering canopy of 
branches and moss, and many of its hairpin turns were dark in the day- 
time, impenetrably black at night. The almost electric flare of burning 
pitch was, under such conditions, at least as practical as it was ornamental. 

But it was ornamental. The testimony of the articulate few makes it 
clear that the most vivid memory of the Ocklawaha which the great ma- 
jority of travellers carried back with them to Vermont and Colorado and 


8° Barbour, Florida for Tourists (1882), pp. 127-128. 

81 Rambler,’ Guide to Florida, pp. 122-130, gives us an instance more than seven years earlier. 

82 “Rambler’ describes a different arrangement, and depicts it in a pen-and-ink illustration. In- 
stead of the pilot house firebox, one at least of the early boats carried two iron baskets hung from 
cranes, one on each side of the forward part of the cabin structure. This was probably an experi- 
mental device, since it appears in no later description or picture. 
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Saskatchewan was of this witch-carnival of yellow glare, turning the moss 
ghastly or picking out a bone-white cypress trunk far beyond the chan- 
nel’s edge and making it dance, at the same time that it petrified a deer, 
an alligator, a water turkey, and left them staring until the boat took a 
violent tack and permitted the comfort of darkness to supplant this bar- 
barity of light.** 

“The negro pilots kindle their lightwood flambeaux.’ In these words, 
a Hart Line folder of 1901** introduced its account of the ‘grand illumi- 
nation.’ The same words introduce us to a feature of Hart practice, in 
which it deviated entirely from the river navigation of the Mississippi 
watershed. ‘This was the seemingly regular habit of employing negro 
pilots to steer the steamers. Over a period of nearly thirty years, photog- 
raphers and writers, including the line’s own copy-writer quoted above, 
recorded the continuity of this custom.** Quite obviously, the pilot’s au- 
thority on an Ocklawaha boat in no way resembled that of the man who 
bore that title on the Mississippi. Hart’s captains were in full command 
of their boats, whether berthed or under way. But any pilot or wheelman, 
however overshadowed by authority, bears responsibility of a high order. 
On the Ocklawaha, ‘the deckhands and wheelmen’ were under the direc- 
tion of ‘the pilot on watch,’ * and, while it was ordered that ‘on that river 
neither the pilot nor the wheelman should make a “bend” alone, and that 
at night, anywhere, with the Captain’s aid, not a minute should elapse 
without two men in the pilot house,’ *’ it is clear that there must have been 
many times when the full responsibility for the steamer’s guidance rested 
with a single colored pilot or wheelman. It need hardly be remarked how 
far a cry this was from Western River practices, or how remarkable — 
considering the place and era — was this respect for the ability of members 
of a race who were ruthlessly confined, on other waters, to the status of 
roustabout, waiter, and fuel passer. 

Throughout the eighties and well into the nineties, steamers continued 


83 Cabell and Hanna (St. John’s, p. 253) give this sourly entertaining psychoanalysis of the Ockla- 
waha fire-worshippers: ‘babbling Sindbads, after a surcease from travel, spoke . . . of how upon the 
pilothouse . . . had been placed a large iron basket . . . from out of which, at night, burst flickering 
tall yellow flames. These gilded the obscured fastnesses of that jungle through which the steamer 
moved slowly; and they so gave comfort to such persons as did not wholly delight in the ominous 
grave calling of Florida’s outlandish birds, in the coughing of panthers, or in the malignant bellow 
of crocodiles, with all of them so very close to you in the darkness.’ 

84 Ocklawaha River & Silver Springs, p. 11. 

85 See, e.g., the 1873 letter of William Cullen Bryant (footnote go, above); Norton's Handbook of 
Florida, 1891, p. 297; and, from the Thompson collection of photographs, a view of Marion, 8 March 
1881, one of Astatula, 22 January 1894, one of Okeehumkee, 5 February 1894, two other undated 
views of Okeehumkee, and one of Osceola — all showing colored pilots in or near the pilot house. 

86 Rules for the Hart Line of Ocklawaha River Steamers. [n. d.]}, p. 1. 

87 Ibid., p. 4. 
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torun all the way to the lakes.** In 1882, Barbour said of the Hart liners, 


For many years they afforded the only means of access and transportation for all 
that vast region. Railroads are now penetrating it.*® 


The infiltration of the rails was slow but steady. A writer of 1874, ap- 
parently not satisfied with the service of Ocklawaha and her fellows, had 
lamented the lack of a railroad from the St. John’s valley to Fort Mason on 
Lake Eustis.” If he lived a decade more, he saw his wish fulfilled several 
times over. By the middle eighties, the Ocklawaha route was tapped by 
rail lines at four points, at least: Palatka, Silver Springs, Leesburg, and 
Fort Mason. 

In their losing struggle of the next ten years, the Palatka boats had to 
compete for the lake traffic not only with railroads, but with new steamers 
which had been specifically built for the lakes. Barbour is the first to 
mention such a competitor, saying that at Leesburg the through boats 
‘connect with a handsome little steamer that makes the circuit of all these 
large lakes, stopping at Pendryville, Fort Mason, and Yalaha.’** He does 
not name the steamer in question, and research has so far failed to identify 
her. 

The following year (1883) saw Dispatch® launched at Fort Mason. She 
was a stern-wheel steamer, apparently for lake service only. After several 
years her operation was restricted to Lake Griffin, which she circled daily 
in 1888, under command of Captain W. M. White.” 

On 12 October 1884, Captain David Dunham wrote a long letter to his 
employer Colonel Hart. As usual, he divided his space fairly evenly be- 
tween reporting on the work of the Hart’s Point yard, of which he was in 
charge, and transmitting the gossip of the river. Under the latter heading 
occurred this sentence: “Capt. Edwards said in his letter . . . that Coll. 
Lane had built a new Boat and that [it] would be put on Lake Griffin.’ 
Hart’s reaction to this news of his fellow-colonel cannot have been one of 
pure delight, for the ‘connecting steamers’ were beginning to get numer- 
ous enough to handle (in collaboration with the railroads) all the com- 
merce of the lake region, thus eliminating entirely any necessity of a long, 
devious water haul from Palatka. 

88 James Wood Davidson, The Florida of Today (New York, 1889), p. 101. Also Charles Ledyard 
Norton, Handbook of Florida (New York, 1891), p. 296. Norton’s third edition, published in 1894, re- 
peats the same text, which may or may not indicate that the service continued to that year. 

89 Florida for Tourists, p. 125. 

% The Florida Settler, pp. 176-179. 

%1 Florida for Tourists (1882), p. 307. 

92 #157115, 66 X 15.3 X 3.2, 54.46 gross. 

%8 Florida Official Path Finder (periodical timetable and guide), March 1888. 
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The steamer which Dunham thus announced was launched at Fort 
Mason early in 1885 and labelled, with proper deference, A. J. Lane." If 
she had been designed, as Captain Edwards thought, for Lake Griffin, an 
early change was made in her assignment. Actually, her size and side- | 
wheel propulsion made her more suitable for the Lake Harris circuit, on 
which we find her plying daily in 1888. Leesburg was then her home 
base, H. L. White her master, and anyone with eighty-five cents a round- 
trip passenger. 
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96 


The life-span of each of these lake boats was twelve years.** Before they 
disappeared from the lakes, the Hart Line had withdrawn to the lower 
river, where it was grappling with a newer and more dangerous opposi- 
tion, and Colonel Hart himself had ceased to worry about competitors on 
land, lake, or river. The upper Ocklawaha began to return to the condi- 
tion in which Captains Dunham and Smith had found it when they first 
assaulted the floating islands. It made such progress in reverse that, by 
1903, a sportsman-tourist could record, with the jubilation of the chart- 
less explorer, ‘We were on our way toward the untravelled and unhunted 
region of the upper Ocklawaha.’* The cycle from jungle to jungle was 
complete in less than forty years. 


94 #106336, 83 x 25 X 4, 93.87 gross. 

95 Florida Official Path Finder. 

96 Dispatch failed to appear in the List of 1895; A. J. Lane in that of 1897. 
97 F. R. Swift, Florida Fancies (New York, 1903), p. 41. 
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But this is looking ahead two decades. The story of the river proper 


f during the eighties remains to be told — the eighties, when boats left 
Palatka daily except Sunday, and when an extra boat, or even two, was 
| e : ’ 
, likely to be required to handle the day’s haul. We get the story from many 
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li Hart’s Secession Camp ....68 | Silver Springs............. 
} 
rst Fig. 5. Verso of Schedule Card, Season of 1890, showing 
by list of landings and mileage from Palatka. 
rt- 
a sources, for this was the era of the highest spirits and the heaviest activity. 
a Boom times were come, Hubbard Hart was master of ceremonies, and 


everyone who hoped to involve himself in the boom and improve his for- 
tunes, sought the attention and favor of Hubbard Hart. Whoever had a 
job to seek, a favor to ask, a suggestion to offer, or a piece of news to trans- 
mit, wrote it to the Colonel; hence, the surviving manuscript data is full- 
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est for this period. This is also the decade which produced the richest cro 
of printed schedule cards, usually carrying a little woodcut of Okeehumkee, 
together with the names of the fleet and its captains, and the seasonal sail- 
ing-pattern. The guidebook writers were by no means idle; and, if the 
distinguished literary traveller was less in evidence than during the sey- 
enties, there was no shortage of enthusiastic garden-variety tourists ready 
and eager to give a free testimonial. 

From the schedule cards we learn that ‘Hart’s Daily Line, Ocklawaha 
River Steamers,’ from an unspecified year — probably 1882 — to 18g, 
consisted of Okahumkee* and Osceola as the two regular boats, supple- 
mented in (?)1882, 1888, and 1890 by Astatula and Marion. For the 1887 
season, these two are carried as ‘for charter or spare.’ On the earliest card 
the commanders are shown as A. L. Rice, Okahuwmkee, A. N. Edwards, 
Osceola, J. H. Smith, Marion, and H. A. Gray, Astatula. On the next 
(?)1886, Rice has disappeared, to be replaced by Edwards, Edwards by 
Gray. In 1888 and 1890, J. E. Manucy has Astatula (though a second card 
for 1890 shows D. A. Dunham at least temporarily in charge of her). The 
latter had commanded Marion in 1888, but had been replaced on that 
vessel by W. H. Harrison. 

Letters are, however, our best and most voluminous source of informa- 
tion on the everyday routines of the Ocklawaha line; and Captain Dun- 
ham is our best and most voluminous letter-writer. Others whose letters 
to Hart are preserved include Captains Gray, Smith, and C. W. Howard, 
as well as storekeepers, orange-growers, engineers, and promoters 
throughout North Florida. From their often laborious and sometimes 
mystifying scrawls, we learn such facts as that Astatula came down from 
Orange Bend, Lake Griffin, on g January 1883; that, two days later, 
Okeehumkee brought ‘1 bot. good whiskey’ from Eureka; and that ‘Capt. 
Edwards chartered the Marion and left with a stag party of 20 for the 
Ocklawaha River at 12 M. last night [16 July 1887] to return to-night at 
(Sometime) [sic]. Edwards spoke of going to Blue Spring. Guess they will 
have a good time drinking and eating.’ * Captain Gray tells us, 25 Sep- 
tember 1884, ‘I got my room [on Marion] burnt out Monday just after I 
left Palatka... ; the smoke stack is too close to the pilot house, it has been 
catching pretty often lately.” From Dunham we learn of Astatula’s quick 


98 So spelled on earliest (71882) card only. She is Okeehumkee on a later undated card, and on 
those for 1 February 1887, 1888, and 18go. 

99 Apropos of the last phrase, he adds, ‘The Steamers Ok[eehumkee] and Osceola drinks just 
about as much water as usual.’ A not irrelevant ledger entry, dated two days later and headed 
Marion (the name Georgea being scratched out), lists ‘soda water, apples, tobacco stems, 1 tin butter, 
tin ware.’ One regrets having missed the party. 
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trip to Silver Springs, 21 October 1884 (he omits to say how quick); and 
an ‘interested party’ writes, 5 October 1885, to ask Hart whether Okee- 
humkee will run on the lakes — a hint that whisperers were forecasting, or 
perhaps fomenting, a head-on collision between the steamboat colonels. 
Howard (later one of Hart’s captains) writes, 16 March 1888, to exonerate 
himself for missing Marion at the mouth of the Ocklawaha. His rowboat 
leaked. Sage, and to us strangely naive, is Dunham’s caution to his em- 
ployer, 14 October 1888, ‘You know the Marion has no papers for this 
year and it is better for you not to run her unless in case of necessity.’ 

The popularity of individual boats and captains is often attested, as in 
the letter of a pleased passenger, written 24 April 1884, simply to say what 
a fine trip he had had upriver on Osceola with Captain Gray, Almost four 
years later, the same steamer and officer figure amusingly in another let- 
ter. Writing from Silver Springs, 9 December 1887, Samuel A. Night- 
ingale of Providence encloses 


around trip ticket purchased yesterday and used one way. . . . I would not sell the 
same here as it would not be square toward you .. . but my wife was very much 
frightened (as well as Mrs. Cummings) by a long quarrel during the night between 
the darkies on board and the ladies thought there was a fight (but the darkies say 
Both..... My wife says there is not money enough between here and: New York to 
tempt her to pass such another as last night proved. Capt. Gray stopped them the 
moment this party called ... and we were all very much pleased with his attention, 
and all the trip except this unfortunate quarrel. If you feel inclined to allow any- 
thing for the return trip... we shall ever take pleasure in recommending our.friends 
to see that river above every point of interest in Florida. 


Clearly, Mr. Nightingale was a very uncomfortable man, who held his 
wife (as well as Mrs. Cummings) in more awe than his friends; but who 
had, privately, a pretty good opinion of Osceola, her captain, and the trip 
in general. 

The Dunham letters, as might be expected, give us our best view of 
Hart’s facilities and procedures for keeping his fleet in repair. Normally, 
each boat was hauled out at the Hart’s Point ways once a year for inspec- 
tion, repair, and painting. The slack season (April to November) was the 
customary time for these operations, which might, if there were an un- 
usual amount of work due on more than one boat, occupy the single rail- 
way and the shop facilities for the entire eight months. Ordinarily, three 
weeks seems to have been enough time to do the work on a single steamer. 
An example of a fairly brief haul-out is that of Osceola, which was on the 
ways, approximately, 10 to 25 October 1884. Following standard pro- 
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cedure (rot being the major threat to wooden boats in these warm waters), 
Dunham removed the outer sheathing of the hull, inspected the bottom 
plank and timbers, and wrote Hart, “The bilge piece that I told you was 
rotten was also wore away more than half way through and all mashed 
and shivered up.’ A week later, he had replaced the bilge piece and ‘com- 
menced caulking and find that her bottom plank is rotten from the inside 
under her timbers, but will last this winter. I have ordered some crude 
turpentine to put into her bottom. She is good fix to sell... .’ 

In 1888, Okeehumkee was snagged but apparently not sunk. Dunham 
hauled her out, and wrote, 14 October: ‘some of her bottom plank is 
pretty badly wormed and there are several places in her bottom that is 
gouged out besides the one that went through. It looks as though the 
same stab done it.’ Four days later, when her sheathing was off, ‘I find 
about three fourths of the timbers nothing but dirt, so it is quite a job.’ 
But, two weeks after his first letter, ‘am putting in timbers now . . . have 
ordered 2 bales okum and two kegs of wrought spikes.’ 

Astatula held the record for long vacations. On 27 July 1888, Dunham 
took her out of the water, to which she did not return until 6 October. 
‘I...cansay,’ he then wrote, ‘that she or hull is as good as new. If she hada 
top on her she would be all right.’ But the ‘top’ or ‘cabin’ took three 
weeks more, and it was not until the 28th that he could report, ‘Astatula 
went out Monday morning all right.’ 

This was not, however, her banner lay-up. When she was hauled out, 
the second week in April 1885, it was probably not in the orders that she 
was to be withheld from service until the first week in December. ‘The de- 
lay in this case cannot be blamed on Dunham, or anyone else in the Hart 
organization. Astatula was waiting for a new boiler, from Worcester, 
Massachusetts. When it was finally delivered, it was quickly installed. 
The Hart’s Point shops were apparently equipped for such an installa- 
tion, though engine repairs, except of the most minor sort, customarily 
took the boats to Jacksonville. 

If Captain Dunham is our best informant on Hart’s activities at Hart's 
Point and on the Ocklawaha, his contemporary Captain Joe Smith, an 
even more garrulous correspondent, is the man to tell us about another 
activity, the Rockledge Line. Short-lived and geographically distinct 
from the Ocklawaha though it was, this line’s existence and fortunes can- 
not be entirely ignored, inasmuch as it employed several of the same 
boats, the same maintenance facilities, and the same front office as the 
Ocklawaha service. 

The Rockledge Line was, in effect, a revival of the southeastern part 
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of the old blockade-running route. Starting from Sanford and Enter- 
prise, on Lake Monroe, the head of navigation on the St. John’s for the 
big side-wheelers of the Jacksonville lines, the small stern-wheelers of 
Hart and Smith pushed up the grassy, shallow bends of the upper St. 
John’s to a landing on Lake Poinsett between which and the salt water 
village of Rockledge was a dry-land portage of only three miles. ‘Hacks’ 
met the boats at Lake Poinsett, and conveyed the passengers and freight 
across the isthmus to Rockledge, where they could board other small 
steamers for long journeys into middle Florida on the Indian River. 

The first mention of any Hart interest in this route appears in an ad- 
vertisement of March 1883, announcing ‘A New Line to Indian River — 
The Steamer Marion! Capt. Joe Smith, will leave Enterprise every Mon- 
day and Friday, making connections with DeBary Line of steamers, for 
Rock Ledge and intermediate landings on Lake Poinsett! . . ‘The Marion 
belongs to the fleet of Hart’s Line of Steamers.’ ‘The venture must have 
prospered, for in 1884 a second steamer, Astatula, was detached from the 
regular service and put on the route with Marion. Sandford was now an- 
nounced as the northern terminus, and the printed advertisement con- 
tinued, ‘Occasionally they run to Lake Winder, still farther south.’ *° 

So far, Joe Smith had no finger in the Rockledge pie, except as master 
of one of the steamers, both of which were the exclusive property of 
Colonel Hart and his stockholders. But Smith, a born speculator and pro- 
motor of schemes, was not one to stay long on the outside. He was already 
part owner, with Hart, of the steamer Flora,” built at Brooklyn, New 
York, in 1874, and translated to the St. John’s in 1877 or 1878. A third 
co-owner, John Richardson of St. Mary’s, had mortgaged his share to his 
fellow-townsman John ‘Tompkins in 1879, and it seems that the mortgage 
had come into the hands of Smith and Hart by 1884, giving them sole 
control of the boat. ‘They used her here and there on the lower St. John’s 
as business offered — certainly not on the Ocklawaha, and almost as cer- 
tainly not on the Rockledge Line. Now, desiring to become a co-pro- 
prietor of that line, Smith seems to have persuaded Hart to agree to their 
sale of Flora and purchase of a steamer specially adapted to the Rockledge 
service. 

The desired steamer turned out to be a wreck, Waunita,? which, al- 
though still less than two years old, had somehow got herself sunk in the 
St. John’s. Smith bought her and contracted with a salvager to raise her 
and tow her to Palatka. The contractor had her there by 13 September 

100 Barbour, Florida for Tourists (grd edition), p. 316. 


101 #120139, 75.6 x 16.8 x 4.9, 86.48 gross. 
102 480874, 77 X 22 x 3, 63.00 gross. Built 1882, at Jacksonville. 
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1884, having lost money on the undertaking. Here Smith ran into Dun- 
ham, sixteen years ago his colleague in the clearing of the Ocklawaha — 
ran into him head-on. Dunham refused Smith the use of the shipyards un- 
til 1 October. On 11 October he was still putting him off. ‘There ensued, 
in the letters which each wrote to Hart, a comedy worthy of Ben Jonson, 
with each of these prominent courtiers seeking in every way to woo the 
favor of the prince, and at the same time to damage the credit of his ad- 
versary. Smith said he wanted the ways only, preferring to do the repair 
and joiner work himself. Resenting this snub, Dunham hinted to his em- 
ployer that Smith had got him a bad bargain in Waunita.** Smith com- 
plained of Dunham's delays as deliberately obstructive, and insinuated 
that his rival had dawdled over the recent overhaul of Okeehumkee. Dun- 
ham told Hart that Smith was wasting his partner’s money and avoiding 
his own share of the work. Smith observed, “The purchase of the Waunita 
seems to annoy and cause remarks from some parties.’ In the end, Smith, 
more impulsive than Dunham, hooked Waunita on behind Flora, towed 
her to Jacksonville, and refitted her himself, meanwhile selling Flora to 
Jacksonville owners. 

All this took time. A schedule card was brought out announcing ‘Hart 
& Smith’s Rockledge Line, for Indian River,’ connecting at Rockledge 
with Indian River, for East Coast points from ‘Titusville to Jupiter. Mean- 
while, Astatula maintained the line alone, Marion having been recalled 
by Hart, apparently when the purchase of Waunita was decided on. It 
seems to have been generally felt that Joe Smith had blundered. But when 
she finally took her place on the line, late in January 1885, Waunita 
proved, after all, to have been a good choice. When Astatula began her 
enforced eight-month vacation in April, she took over the entire business 
of the line, which continued heavy throughout the summer and fall. In 
August she earned $1,277.27, and showed a net balance of $375.00. Smith 
wrote, g September, that three trips a week would not be enough to carry 
the freight after the orange season began. On 6 October he complained 
of more freight than Waunita could handle, and begged Hart to hurry up 
the work on Astatula. ‘We have to load the boat so deep that k am fearful 
all the time that we shall be caught in the lakes with a hard wind and have 
trouble.’ 

While it lasted, the Rockledge Line was unquestionably a profitable 
extension of the Hart operations. But it could not last long. The rail- 
roads, which we have seen encircling the lake region of the Ocklawaha, 
were pushing even more rapidly down the coast, paralleling the long 


108 A hint which Captain Gray corroborates, at least to the extent of saying, in a letter to Hart, 
25, September, ‘she was badly mutilated in raising her.’ 
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water route from Jacksonville to the Indian River, with its two tran- 
shipping points and its overland portage. While Astatula still languished 
at Hart’s Point, waiting for her boiler, Smith read the signs of the times 
and reported to Hart, ‘I hear they will surely have the R. R. finished to 
Titusville by the ist Dec., but I don’t think they will get the R. Ledge 
business this winter at least.’ 

From this point on, it was a race, in which the partners’ object was to 
hold on as long as there was any profit in holding on, and to get out from 
under before the heavy losses began. Smith, whose nature always carried 
him to extremes, was alternately hopeful and despairing, now urging 


continuance (‘but of course if we do not need two boats we will not run 
them’) now arguing for quick sale to one or another prospective buyer 
whose eagerness to buy existed largely in the captain’s imagination. A new 
schedule card was issued, 15 January 1886, announcing the two boats and 
the same connections. ‘Iwo days later, Smith reported that the railroad 
was killing the business and that freight rates and passenger fares must 
be immediately reduced. All in all, business seems to have held up fairly 
well until the end of the 1885-1886 winter season. The boats hauled 
lumber for the new hotel at Rockledge, though Smith grumbled that it 
didn’t pay. On 1 April, Astatula laid off for the season — and, as it turned 
out, for good. ‘The same day Smith reported earnings of $65.26 by 
Waunita on a trip from Sanford to Poinsett Point, against expenses of 
$41.37, and cheated himself and his partner of a cent each in computing 
his balance: ‘Cleared $23.87.’ 

But just about then the bottom really fell out. As we have seen, Astatula 
was announced as a spare boat on the Ocklawaha line for the 1887 season. 
Waunita, and Smith, languished. On 24 August 1887, he wrote, in pa- 
thetic contrast to the almost juvenile confidence of most of his letters, ‘for 
the first time since I have been in Fla. I have been without employment 
for the last four months.’ Hart must have realised how completely his 
partner was wedded to Waunita, for he seems to have left her at his dis- 
posal. During 1887 she sat on the ways at Hart’s Point until Captain Dun- 
ham insisted that they be cleared to make room for other craft. Smith had 
one scheme after another: to send her around by sea to Titusville for the 
Indian River trade; to dismantle her hull, take her machinery to Kissim- 
mee, and there build a new hull for the recently developed Kissimmee 
River service; to sell her to this man or that man; last of all, to sell out his 
share in her to Hart. We do not have Hart’s replies to all these proposi- 
tions; but we do know the upshot: Waunita remained unsold and idle. 
She may have been the ‘small steamboat’ which, according to a writer of 
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1889, ‘makes frequent excursions [from Sanford] through Lake Jessup 
to Lake Harney,’** but there is nothing to encourage the supposition, 
She was probably in the mind of George Cecil, general manager of the 
DeBary Line, when he wrote Hart, 2 June of the same year, urging him 
to revive the Sanford-Poinsett run, and promising the support of his 
line. 

Ultimately, Waunita drifted into Hart’s reserve fleet on the Ocklawaha, 
probably under his sole ownership, although Joe Smith stayed with her 
as master. How suitable she was to the Ocklawaha may be questioned, but 
there seems no doubt that she managed to run upon it in the early nine- 
ties. She was a stern-wheeler and may well have been of the recessed type, 
since Smith’s correspondence of 1884 indicates that when he rebuilt her 
he obtained a new ‘wheel’ of a rather special kind from Ward, Stanton and 
Company of Newburgh, New York. She was finally dropped from registry 
in 1899. 

No picture of Waunita survives —an unfortunate lack, since she 
played so important a part in the history of the Hart Line. But an English 
traveller of the eighties has kindly left us a glimpse of her as she was in the 


heyday of Rockledge voyaging.’” 





This little vessel, which navigates the . . . upper St. John’s River, where a larger 
craft could not pass, is very comfortably fitted up, small as it is. We cast appreciative 
glances around the prettily decorated little saloon, with its sofas and rocking chairs; 
we inspected the tiny sleeping-rooms, with their clean white berths, and presently 
carried out two easy-chairs on to the little strip of deck forward of the saloon, and 
sat down to enjoy the landscape in peace and comfort, and in the society of our fel- 
low-passengers, who also, one and all — fortunately the “all” was not a crowd, as the 
slip of deck was narrow! — brought their chairs and camp-stools outside. 


So delightful was travel on Waunita that one member of the party ex- 
claimed, ‘Now I call it real good of the Captain and company to give us 
this beautiful trip for five dollars!’ and went on to praise ‘the certainly 
excellent meals which are served to us in the neat little saloon . . . the 
tender venison steak, the cutlets, the eggs, the fish, the hot biscuits.’ 


In the morning we find ourselves at our landing place, Lake Poinsett; but we do 
not land until we have enjoyed a good breakfast on board the Waunita.'°" 


It becomes easy to share Joe Smith’s affection for this little steamboat 


104 Davidson, Florida of Today, pp. 234-235. 

105 Iza Duffus Hardy, Oranges and Alligators. Sketches of South Florida Life (London, 1887), pp. 
134-140, passim. 

106 The tenderness of Hardy’s reminiscence of Waunita does not extend to his thoughts of the 
Rockledge ‘hacks,’ which ‘remind us forcibly of the vegetable carts at Covent Garden Market at the 
stage when they have just unloaded their freight, and have not got rid of their sticks and straws.’ 
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157 
which he had raised from the dead, remade, and fretted over for a decade. 

Business on the Ocklawaha, all this time, was making a humming 
sound, very pleasant to hear. As early as the mid-eighties, some of Colonel 
Hart’s neighbors in the valley began to think that it would sound much 
sweeter from the inside, where he was, than from the outside, where they 
were. And so, while his boats were still running capacity loads to all 
points on the Ocklawaha and the lakes, competition and threats of com- 
petition became, almost imperceptibly, part of the order of the day. Noth- 
ing to cause any real trouble — at least, not yet. Real war was not to break 
out until the nineties. But the signs were there. 

The first to call them to Hart’s attention, in writing, were Captains 
Gray and Dunham. On 25 September 1884, Gray was, as usual, matter of 
fact: 

Boating has been better. . . . The wood bill is heavy — [Marion] averages about 
twenty-four dollars a trip, nine cord regularly. . . . Well, we will likely have opposi- 
tion, if the man succeeds. Waddel has bought the Orange Creek barge and is putting 
a propeller in it, so you can judge for yourself what the result will be. I think Capt. 
D. will soon have the Okahumkee done... . 


As for Captain D., he would not have deserved his distinction of official 
worrier for the line if he had not been more concerned over this threat 
to sovereignty and revenue than over Okahumkee. On 12 October, he 
chimed in: 


The Orange Springs barge went off last Monday rather slow. He loaded box stuff 
at San Mateo and was until Tuesday night getting to the mouth of the river. And 
then was a day getting just above Davenport Landing; but after she gets up she can 
come down with a load. Don’t think she was inspected or entered at the Custom 
House. She comes under the law just as much as any other steamer. . . . The Str. 
Marion .. . brought down quite a lot of oranges last trip, and I think she ought to 
... be well advertised at every landing. .. . There was no one in Ocala could tell 
when the boat came, or whether there was one running or not. And this steam 
lighter, you have got to run her off before she gets hold. There would be part of the 
people patronize her, and the way is to stop her at once if you can. 


The Colonel ‘stopped her’ — if the absence of any later mention of the 
barge may be taken as evidence — but whether by frontal attack or by 
dropping a word at the custom house we do not know. She was never 
much of a threat anyway, and had probably ‘competed’ for some time be- 
fore, at anot much slower gait, as a pole barge. 

Some of the more active opposition moves were made by men named 
Howard and Harrison — both prominent families in the boating of the 
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region. One of the Howards and one of the Harrisons later fell into line, 
like Henry Gray before them, and became Hart Line captains. ‘The Har- 
rison offensive opened first, but feebly. On 15 January 1886, F. F. Har. 
rison of Eureka wrote Hart a letter which he was at liberty to construe as 
either a business proposition or a threat. 


The people up here has been of late years having so much trouble with their 
freight that I have promised to get a boat and run it on this river, and [I] have 
machinery here stored in my ware house to run one sixty or seventy feet long. .., 
Now if you will let me have one of your boats .. . I will not build a boat as long as 
you will let me have one... . I ask you this to give you a chance as I know you have 
plenty boats. I can run a boat as cheap for you as any man living. I have master’s and 
pilot’s license, and I can use the wheel. Now, if you will furnish me a boat and let 
me run it, I never will put up a line in opposition to you. . . . Please let me hear 
from you. I can sell my machinery to parties on the St. John’s river, if you and I can 
trade. 


Nothing indicates that the Colonel ‘traded,’ or that Harrison’s pro- 
posed steamer took shape immediately; but the episode is very probably 
tied in with another and more concrete opposition move two years later. 
This time it was a Captain Howard, probably the subsequent master of 
Astatula, who took the offensive, and again it was Captain Dunham who 
sounded the alarm and made a serial report on the foe’s movements. 
Howard’s boat was a thoroughly home-made job, accumulated rather 
than built. He put her hull together at Norwalk, some miles from Palatka. 
Dunham reports her launching, 7 October 1888, says he does ‘not think 
she is very large, as Geo. Lucas has returned from caulking her,’ and re- 
veals that the warmth of his own interest is not altogether generated by 
outraged loyalty to the Line, Howard having ‘stolen’ Lucas from him in 
the middle of a job at the Point. 

A week later, Howard had floated his hull down to Palatka, for engine 
installation. Dunham reports, ‘She is about 60 ft. long and 18 ft. wide on 
deck. She has two skegs ... under her transom on her rake under the stern, 
and he is going to put a propeller wheel between them. It will go all right 
until it hits a log.’ On the eighteenth, under steam, Howard was headed 
for Norwalk to put on his deck, and Dunham was unravelling the whole 
dark plot, as he deduced it: ‘All he wants to do is to get speed enough to 
sell her, and I think he will do that to the Harrisons. Guess they made it up 
last winter when they were together on the Marion.’ On the twenty- 
eighth, Dunham makes his final report, describing somewhat sneeringly 
Howard’s undeniably resourceful method of assembling a steamboat. ‘He 
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old boiler and the Comet’s'®* old engine and the Twi- 
light’s*** old wheel. . . . He thinks he is going to get a good deal of speed 
out of her; but I think she will probably be just about the same speed as 
the Astatula.’ 

This patchwork threat to the peace is never named by Dunham, but 
she was clearly Alligator, which hailed from Jacksonville throughout 
her fifteen years’ service as an ‘Inland Passenger’ steamer. ‘The migratory 
circumstances of her construction are confirmed by the Lists, which give 
her building-place as Palatka through 1893, as Norwalk thereafter. She 
did come out as a propeller, and Dunham’s prediction about the log may 
have been fulfilled, for in 1895 she was refitted with a stern-wheel, prob- 
ably recessed. In 1890 her original length of 57 feet was increased to 71; 
in 1897, to 81.4. Her tonnage correspondingly expanded from 24 to 69. 
Though she probably plied the Ocklawaha as well as the St. John’s, there 
is nothing to show that she ever gave the Hart Line much trouble. She 
was last registered in 1903; but may then have been sold for private use, 
in which case we catch our final glimpse of her in Swift’s Florida Fancies, 
published that year. Somewhere in the tangle of the upper Ocklawaha, 
he reports finding a steamer aground and in distress. 


uses the Princess’ 


It was the Alligator, owned by Dr. Moore of Philadelphia . . . a small-sized edition of 
an Ocklawaha steamer, about sixty feet long and twelve wide.!™ 


Whether she ever again managed to extricate herself from the Marion 
County wilderness or still sails as the Flying Dutchman of the Ocklawaha 
is an unsolved riddle. 

Gently — almost imperceptibly — one other bit of competition was 
afloat on the Ocklawaha of 1888. Actually, it was more an opposition line 
on nine-mile Silver Spring Run than on the river. A guidebook of that 
March'* mentions the steamer Elizabeth, James Coons of Silver Springs, 
owner, as offering to transport any willing passenger from her home port 
to Grahamville for one dollar — at the modest rate of 614 cents a mile. 
That is all we know about Elizabeth. She appears in no List of the period — 





107 #150212, 53 X 10.6 X 3.2, 11.38 gross. Propeller, built 1881 at Jacksonville; last registered in 
1894. 
108 #126090, 69.6 x 13.4 X 3.6, 19.15 gross. Propeller, built 1883 at Crescent City (Lists for 1883- 
1887 say Jacksonville); last registered in 1893. 
109 #145324, 60.4 x 15.4 X 3, 18 gross. Propeller, built 1883 at Jacksonville; shifted to Tampa 
registry in 1892; last registered in 1900. 


110 6 rey sw » « ~ . 
#106613, 57 x 18.7 X 3.5, 24.71 gross. 


111 This discrepancy in measurements need not be taken seriously, for Swift shows himself, else- 
where in his book, to be a very careless observer. His statement that ‘She was built expressly for the 
Doctor’ does, however, make it possible that Moore’s Alligator was not the steamer of 1888. 

112 Florida Official Path Finder. 
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apparently residing deep enough in the wilds to defy the custom house 
and its ‘revenooers’ with impunity. 

So far, opposition on the Ocklawaha can truthfully be described as 
mild — and even rather pleasant. ‘The real trouble was still to come, but 
not for a few years. While it brews, we may take note of certain events 
and trends which mark the dawn of the nineties. First and most melan- 
choly is the passing of Marion, which appears for the last time in the List 
of 1890. She had been in failing health for several years. In 1887, under 
Captain R. J. Adams, she was a spare boat, for charters and excursions. In 
1888, as we have seen, she was not even furnished with papers. ‘The card 
for that year assigns her to Captain Dunham; but Captain Dunham was 
chiefly occupied at Hart’s Point. In 1890 she is still carried in the line’s 
advertising, under Captain W. H. Harrison, then just ‘breaking in’ asa 
Hart Line master. Certain freight bills of that March suggest that she and 
Okeehumkee made several late-season runs to Jacksonville — a sort of flash- 
back to her youth, when that run had been a matter of course. But she 
must have gone to her rest soon afterwards. We hear no more of her. 

With the opening of the new decade, certain changes in the travel pat- 
tern of the Ocklawaha were forced by circumstances upon its steamboat 
operators. ‘They were changes which had been in the making for some 
time, as we can realize in looking back; but they now took unmistakable 
shape, and established the procedures which would govern the Hart Line 
and its competitors as long as steamboats ran out of Palatka. 

In the first place, the railroads were now in the driver's seat. ‘They 
reached every important spot in the Ocklawaha watershed, took what 
business they wanted, and permitted the steamers to have the leavings. In 
other words, the Ocklawaha steamboat was no longer a real necessity to 
more than a very few residents of the area it served. Some oranges were 
still to be brought down, in season, from the most inaccessible groves; 
some provisions were to be taken up. The few dwellers on the immediate 
bank of the lower river might still find it convenient, if they had business 
in Palatka or Ocala, to take the boat; otherwise, way-passage was dead. 
Even Silver Springs was so easily accessible by the ‘back door’ that it was 
beginning to develop a tourist clientele of its own, without aid or counsel 
from Palatka. 

For only one purpose were the steamboats still indispensable: to show 
the traveller and vacationist the Ocklawaha itself. And the Ocklawaha 
was well worth seeing. It was the only accessible river of its kind in the 
country; and it was still, as Brinton had perceived in 1856, the best way to 
approach Silver Springs. In short, the time had arrived when the Ockla- 
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waha service must survive exclusively on its merits as a ‘tourist trade.’ 
This meant that three changes must be made — or completed, if they 
were already under way: the trip must be publicized more vigorously 
(and perhaps less scrupulously) than in the past, the annual schedule 
must be revised to reduce unprofitable operation to a minimum, and the 
steamers themselves must be refurbished to make them more attractive 
to fastidious travellers of leisure and means. 

Of the new publicity we shall see samples presently. ‘The revision of 
the schedule was the first of these changes to come about. ‘The ‘heavy 
season’ on the Ocklawaha had always been the winter and early spring. 
But the boats had continued to run on curtailed schedules the year round. 
Beginning in the early nineties, they tended more and more to limit them- 
selves to seasonal operation, until it became standard practice for them to 
lay up when the season ended in April and make none but emergency 
trips until it reopened in December. 

As for refurbishing the boats, that project hung fire, aside from the 
small repairs and improvements made during the annual overhauls. Not 
that the accommodations offered in the eighties were bad. On the con- 
trary, the fleet of those years had greatly raised the line’s standards of 
comfort and convenience since the day when Harriet Beecher Stowe de- 
clined to travel in a coffin. Uncomplimentary and noncommittal allu- 
sions to the steamers had all but ceased to appear in print. A publication 
of 1886 calls them ‘models of comfort, . . . admirably fitted for the service 
they perform,’*** and Norton says, in 1891, “The boats are necessarily 
small, but are comfortable, and the service good.’*** Quite incidentally, 
in echoing Brinton’s ‘necessarily small’ of 1869, he hits upon the crux of 
the problem. From the passenger’s viewpoint, a single cabin, on a hull of 
such tiny proportions, was, even with its few adjacent square feet of deck, 
too cramped a space in which to live comfortably for the better part of a 
day and night. From the management’s viewpoint, a single-cabin boat, 
even if it went full every night, carried too few passengers to be profitable, 
now that passengers were becoming the company’s only source of income. 
The hull dimensions could be increased very slightly, if at all — the 
Ocklawaha itself set the limits. All that remained was to build the super- 
structure higher. But a new and more violent impetus was required be- 
fore such major reconstruction would be undertaken. It did not come 
until 1893. 

Meantime, Hubbard Hart and his ingeniously specialized steamboats 


118 Florida Annual, p. 119. 
114 Handbook of Florida, p. 296. 
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received recognition of a new kind — scientific recognition. Out in Chi- 
cago, in 1892, domes and towers were going up along the lake front, and 
all over the country men and organizations were planning the exhibits 
which, displayed in those buildings, would be a World’s Fair. In Wash- 
ington the Post Office Department was making its own plans, and, late 
in December, Hubbard Hart received in Palatka a letter from William 
Conard, ‘P. O. Inspector in Charge of Exhibit.’ It requested that the De- 
partment be helped to construct and authorized to display a scale model 
of an Ocklawaha steamboat. Understandably, Hart granted the desired 
permission, and, on 16 January 1893, Conard wrote him a second letter, 
Will you please have measurements of all parts of the enclosed rough drawings filled 
in. ... Describe the color of paint of the boat and the trimmings, also the arrange- 
ment on top of the pilot house for the light wood fire. . .. Have photographs of the 
boiler and engines. . .. Give full description of the stern with wheel, rudder, &c., and 
have photographs of that part, also of front and rear elevations. .. . : Any expenses 
incurred by you will of course be reimbursed. 


The model was made, displayed, and — by singular good fortune — 
preserved. It may be seen today in the ship model room of the Smith- 
sonian Institution.’** Not until the days of the United States Merchant 
Marine Survey, almost twenty years after the Hart Line’s discontinuance, 
was the peculiar technical interest of Ocklawaha River steamboat design 
again recognized in any public or official-way.** Rather curiously, Samuel 
Ward Stanton, in his masterly survey American Steam Vessels (the drawings 
for which were also displayed at the World’s Fair), overlooked this highly 
distinctive species of American steamer. And this in spite of the fact that 
he included no fewer than six St. John’s and Indian River steamers of this 
very period. 

To the Ocklawaha tourist the nineties were gay — as gay as to anyone 
else in America. But the Ocklawaha steamboatman of the nineties had 
little to be light-hearted about. He had done his best laughing in the 
eighties. Probably the years 1885-1888 were, for sheer prosperity, the 





115 The miniature pilot house board is lettered Ocklawaha — strangely enough, in view of the 
fact that the steamer of that name had been abandoned fifteen years before the World’s Fait. 
Strangely, too, this model bears only a general resemblance to its namesake, as portrayed in a very 
few extant photographs. It might well be argued that, for a model constructed by correspondence 
and from memory, it is remarkably accurate; but this is to admit that it is not an exact model of 
anything. What we seem to have is not a model of Ocklawaha or Okeehumkee or any other Hatt 
boat; but a good typical representation of the sort of single-cabin passenger steamer which domi- 
nated the river from 1873 to 1893. It has two features which never, so far as I know, appeared on any 
of these boats: the solid, waist-high bulwarks which fence in the bow, and the ornamental taffrail on 
the cabin deck, with its jauntily raked flagstaff. But it is, on the whole, an excellent study: in Ockla- 
waha design of the ‘middle period.’ 


116 The survey photographed Okeehumkee and Hiawatha, last steamers of the line, as they lay at 
Hart’s Point in 1936. 
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zenith of the Hart Line. Everything points to this conclusion: the number 
of boats in operation and their high state of activity, the skyrocket success 
of the Rockledge interlude, the obvious eagerness of would-be competi- 
tors to nibble at a corner of the cake, and casual remarks scattered through 
the letters which the Colonel received from his friends and employees. 
One of his closest personal friends wrote, 7 April 1885, ‘very glad to know 
that your business has been so good upon the river this Winter,’ and Cap- 
tain Smith echoed, 27 January 1888, ‘glad to hear business is good on the 
Ocklawaha.’ But a letter of 10 June 1889, from a business acquaintance 
in Boston, sounds a new note: ‘I hope you made money on the Ocklawaha 
Boats, but I fear you had a rather poor season.’ The tide had turned. 
Henceforth, the fortunes of both Hart and his steamboats were to decline 
steadily. Part of the trouble lay in financial difficulties of a personal na- 
ture, part of it in the loss of the freight business and the changing condi- 
tions of the trade; but it all added up to the same thing: the line ceased to 
pay its way, debts piled up, and Hart found himself at last engaged in a 
life-and-death struggle against losing the line itself. 

The only possible solution lay in a sharp expansion of the passenger 
traffic, and such an expansion showed very promising signs of developing. 
But at this critical juncture Hart’s first really powerful competitor en- 
tered the field and claimed half of the tourist business on which the sur- 
vival of the old line depended. ‘The steamboat war of the nineties was de- 
clared. 

The disturber of the peace was Captain J. Ed. Lucas, proprietor of a 
‘boat and ferry house’ on the Palatka waterfront, ‘where you can hire a 
boat or a steamer for the fishing banks or to visit the big groves on the 
other side of the river.’**7 From such casual and local activities, Lucas 
set out in 1893 to capture what he could of the more resplendent, though 
perhaps by then no more lucrative, business of the Ocklawaha. His first 
step was a much more confident, and ominous one than had been taken by 
any of Hart’s opponents of the eighties. Waddel had put a propeller on a 
freight scow, Harrison had threatened to build a hull for his engine, 
Howard had knocked a boat together to hold his collection of second- 
hand equipment. Ed. Lucas was less tentative. In 1893 he built the finest 
steamboat yet constructed for the Ocklawaha. He adopted the best fea- 
tures of the Hart boats, notably the recessed stern-wheel; but he avoided 
the worst. Recognizing that the day of the single cabin was over, he built 
his boat with two tiers of staterooms above the boiler deck. In contrast to 
the skimpy open deck-space of the Hart liners, his upper cabin deck af- 


117 Ed. Rumley, ed., A Panorama of Palatka (Jacksonville, 1895), p. 28. 
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forded ample promenades forward, aft, and on both sides. For the outside 
staircases by which embarking Hart passengers ascended, rain or shine, 
from the bow deck to the cabin level, he substituted interior compan- 
ionways. Although his hull was only slightly larger than Okeehumkee’s, he 
doubled the gross tonnage of Hart’s flagship. In little details of design, he 
improved upon the old line boats: his funnel was stockier and better 
placed than the awkward, spindly pipes of Okeehumkee and Astatula, and 
for their cubical pilot houses he substituted an elegant polygonal control 
tower such as had not graced the Ocklawaha since Tuskawilla ’scaped her 
last. True, there were dark rumors, of devious origin, that her construc- 
tion and seaworthiness were not all they might be; but she was unde- 
niably good to look on. With her name, Metamora,'** boldly lettered on 
the side of her upper cabin and Lucas’ NEW LINE blazoned on the lower, 
she made a nigh-irresistible appeal to the eye of the traveller who wanted 
his steamer both big and handsome. 

To the Hart Line, the introduction of such an adversary at this stage 
of its fortunes was a body blow. But the Colonel was still a shrewd busi- 
nessman and a tough fighter. Long before Metamora was in the water, 
Okeehumkee was being reconstructed, from the main deck up, as a double- 
cabin boat. When she came from the yard, the same year as her opponent, 
she was well equipped for combat. In the salient matter of passenger 
space, she had some advantage, for her second tier of cabins ran all the way 
aft from the pilot house, allowing for twelve staterooms, in contrast to 
Metamora’s midship structure containing, at most, eight small rooms. 
This very roominess inside, however, preserved her original small pro- 
portion of outside deck. While her new boiler permitted her awkwardly 
placed funnel to be moved nearly amidships, it still looked awkward. In 
purely aesthetic terms, all the advantage still lay with Metamora. 

On the whole, though, taking the old line’s long-established reputation 
into account, the Colonel was in a position to hold his own, and a little 
more. Unfortunately, he needed a great deal more, with his personal difh- 
culties increasing and the available business barely sufficient to make 
one line pay. Hence, he decided that a second double-cabin boat was essen- 
tial, and in 1894 Astatula went under the knife. In her case, however, the 
plastic surgery was much less thorough. In contrast to Okeehumkee, she 
merely had an upper cabin set on top of her main one. It did not quite fit, 
being less than the full width of the cabin below. ‘This gave her the aspect 
so aptly suggested by a travel writer of 1895: ‘a sort of infantile Noah’s 
ark.’ “* It also gave her some extra deck space, which probably made her a 


118 #92487, 87 X 21.5 X 3.4, 165.07 gross. 
119 Welsh, Glimpses of Florida, pp. 87-88. 
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pleasanter if more makeshift boat than Okeehumkee. But none of this new 
space was roofed, as were the decks of Metamora — a not unimportant con- 
sideration in subtropic waters. 

The year of Astatula’s rejuvenation was the last of Osceola’s career. 
Though more than a year younger than Okeehumkee, she was apparently 
considered the less suitable for reconstruction; and conditions on the 
river and in the Hart office were obviously such as to render nothing less 
needful than a third boat. (So rapidly did the river fleet dwindle at this 
time that, whereas the schedule cards of 1892 listed four boats, including 
Waunita, Captain Smith, those of 1893 listed only three, Osceola being as- 
signed to Captain Dunham, and those of 1894 named only Okeehumkee 
and Astatula.) Before 1893 Osceola had been, if anything, more commodi- 
ous than her fleet-mates, for her small upper cabin covered a good half the 
length of the lower cabin roof. Since, however, there was no rail on the 
roof, it seems unlikely that this was ever a passenger deck. Although Hart 
received a ‘confidential’ offer of $3,500 for her in 1893,"*° there is reason 
to think that she never changed hands.’ She probably worked as a spare 
boat in 1894, which is the last year she is carried in the List. 

Hart now had two upper-cabin steamers in virtually new condition to 
pit against Metamora. ‘The line-up for 1895 was Okeehumkee, Captain Har- 
rison, Astatula, Captain Howard (the Colonel had two erstwhile op- 
ponents as allies in this climactic fight), and Metamora, Captain Ward. 
Hart’s boats left Palatka daily at 1:30 p. M., Sundays excepted. The best 
that Lucas could do was to send Metamora out an hour in advance of the 
‘regular’ boat on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday.’** 

Metamora received some faltering support from a smaller recessed stern- 
wheeler, Eureka,** built in 1890 at Silver Springs, and easily one of the 
five homeliest steamboats ever constructed. Her main deck was open clear 
back to the after end of the boiler, then sheathed as far back as the door- 
like spillway in her stern. Her single cabin, which may have contained as 
many as six staterooms, was huddled abaft the pilot house (unique on the 
Ocklawaha by virtue of its rounded front), and her tiny stack was scarcely 
visible from above. That Lucas owned her there is no doubt, nor is there 
any that she was used;'** but he seems to have felt sensitive enough about 


120 Letter from John E. Harris of St. Francis, Florida, g May 1893, who says he makes the offer on 
behalf of J. H. Ewing, since ‘you want to sell and at a low price.’ 
121 The Hart Line papers include an ice bill for Osceola, dated 26 December 1894. 


122 Hart Line times from schedule card; Lucas Line, from advertisement in The Standard Guide. 
St. Augustine (1895). 


123 #196160, 69.6 x 16 x 4, 76.92 gross. Last registered in 1899. 


124 A picture, taken in the early nineties, shows her nosed in alongside Okeehumkee at Silver 
Springs dock, with passengers aboard. 
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her to omit her from the ‘New Line’s’ advertising, and it is very doubtful 
that she could have maintained a forty-eight hour round trip schedule. 

Clearly, the advantage was all with the Hart Line; but Lucas fought 
hard enough — advertising heavily and cutting rates drastically — to 
prevent the Colonel from recouping his fortunes. At the very start of the 
season, he was staggered, like almost every other resident of North Florida, 
by the ‘Big Freeze’ — the first such catastrophe in sixty years. His own 
groves were virtually destroyed, whatever income might have accrued 
from orange freights was wiped out overnight, and the psychological ef- 
fect on the tourist trade of the panic-stricken northward trek of ruined 
orange-growers was a good deal less than healthy. His correspondence re- 
veals his desperate position and the steady deterioration of the line’s for- 
tunes throughout 1895. He exerted every means short of compromise to 
rid himself of the opposition, soliciting new investment, trying to float new 
loans, engineering an elaborate tie-in (which ultimately came to nothing) 
of his steamer service with the Putnam House, Palatka’s leading hotel, on 
the understanding that he would run through trips in the daytime if he 
could thereby claim the exclusive patronage of the guests who would 
use the Putnam’s beds instead of his berths. Nothing availed. Lucas held 
on. Finally, confronted with foreclosure and loss of the line, Hart made 
a deal with him. 

Among the relics of the Hart Line is the hand-written copy of an adver- 
tisement to be published at the opening of the 1895-1896 season. Headed 
‘CONSOLIDATION!,’ it announces that Okeehumkee and Metamora will ply 
on alternate days between Palatka and Silver Springs. At the bottom ap- 
pear the names of J. E. Lucas, ‘Genl Mangr, Lucas Line,’ and H. L. Hart, 
‘Gen Mangr, Ocklawaha Nav. Co.’ — the corporate name under which 
Hart’s stock had been circulated. 

It was Hubbard Hart’s last official act on behalf of the service he had 
founded and fostered for thirty-five years. And it was an act which un- 
doubtedly saved the life of his line, and so was the direct instrument of its 
survival for another quarter century, until steamboats deserted the Ock- 
lawaha forever. Scarcely had the season of consolidated operation opened, 
when the pioneer steamboatman, on a trip to Atlanta, was struck and 
fatally injured by a trolley car. His death occurred on 12 December 1895, 
the exact anniversary of the Silver Spring war charter which had contrib- 
uted substantially to the postwar reestablishment of the line. 


(To be continued ) 
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A Naval Ballad of the War of 1812 


From the Toscan Papers in the New Hampshire Historical Society 


EDITED BY KENNETH SCOTT 


Ye honest tars of Yankee mould, 

Whose gallant actions Fame has told! 
Permit a brother tar to greet 

The Flag of our ““Musquito Fleet,”’ 
Which ye have taught to triumph o’er 

‘The Flag that rul’d the waves before! 


Our Constitution first began 
‘T’assert the equal “Rights of Man.” 
On that domain where Britain’s pride 
Those rights to other realms denied; 
But Hull soon sent the Guerriere’s bones 
To seek a berth with “Davy Jones,” 


Our little Wasp of mettle full, 

Fear’d not the roaring of A Bull: 
And being both alert and brave, 

She took a Frolic on the wave: 
But this so far impair’d her might, 

A stronger “‘foeman”’ stopt her flight. 


A happier victory the fates 
Decreed for the United States: 

Decature on that brilliant day 
Might “‘veni, vidi, vici,”” say — 

For Britain’s naval empire shook 
When he the Macedonian took! 
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Again the Constitution weigh’d, 

To distant realms our stares [sic!] display’d, 
And Bainbridge, fierd by manly zeal, 

Made arrogance his prowess feel: 
He ably foil’d his vaunting foe, 

And laid the Java’s standard low! 


And now another insect’s name 

By Lawrence is consigned to Fame 
For he has taught our Hornet’s sting 

To quell a Bird of proudest wing; 
And though the Peacock sunk to rest 

Her plumes shall long adorn his crest! 


Our Ships are staunch — our Tars are brave 
As ever dared affront the wave 

Who wish when they abroad must roam, 
To bear the peaceful Olive home: 

But if insulting foes they meet, 
With laurels they will load our Fleet. 


Superior traits of nautic skill 
Columbia’s “Log Book”’ oft shall fill 
And splic’d to each commander’s name; 
His worth this motto shall proclaim: 

‘From equal force he'll never fly, 
“But conquer or most nobly die.” 


The handwriting of the ballad which celebrates the prowess of our 
navy in the War of 1812 resembles that of Frank ‘Toscan, born at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, in 1795, the eldest son of Jean Toscan, French 
Vice Consul in Portsmouth, and of Elizabeth Parrott Toscan.’ As a boy 
Frank worked on the farm, in 1810 assisted Dr. Goddard in his apothecary 
shop in Portsmouth, and in 1811-12 made a trip at sea under Captain 


Flagg. 


During the War of 1812 Frank sailed from Portsmouth on 1 May 1814 
as a midshipman in the sloop Wasp, Captain Johnston Blakely, with a 
crew of 173, almost exclusively New Englanders. The sloop proceeded to 


1 Cf. a letter written by Frank on 31 January 1812 from Charleston, S. C., to his mother. 
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the mouth of the English Channel, where for some weeks it wrought 
havoc with British shipping. 

On the morning of 28 June Wasp sighted the English vessel Reindeer, 
Captain William Manners. At 3.17 in the afternoon Reindeer opened fire 
at less than sixty yards distance and after an action of twenty-seven min- 
utes struck to Wasp. On the following day Captain Blakely burned Rein- 
deer and put in at Lorient, France. Among those severely injured were the 
midshipmen, Henry Sherburne Langdon and Frank Toscan. Each, it is 
said, was wounded in the chest by a copper bullet. They were attended in 
the hospital at Lorient by Dr. William Clarke. Eventually they died as a 
result of their wounds and were buried in the cemetery at Lorient. A 
sword with gold scabbard was presented to the mother of each of the mid- 
shipmen, and Frank ‘Toscan’s mother received a pension for life and also, 
it is reported, some of the money from the prizes taken by Wasp. 

Wasp departed from Lorient on 27 August 1814, and last was spoken in 
the South Atlantic on 9 October by the Swedish brig Adonis. Thereafter 
Wasp was never heard of again.” 

The latest action mentioned in the ballad is that between Hornet and 
Peacock on 14 February 1813.*° The engagement between Wasp and Frolic 
on 18 October 1812* is referred to, but not that between Wasp and Rein- 
deer. Were the verses, then, composed after 24 February 1813 and before 
28 June 1814, either by Frank Toscan or some other person?® This is, how- 
ever, impossible if, as would seem to be the case, the two lines, 


‘But this so far impair’d her might, 
A stronger “‘foeman”’ stopt her flight,’ 


refer to the final loss of Wasp at sea at some time after g October 1814. If 
the lines were actually composed after the disappearance of Wasp, the 
handwriting of the copy of the ballad among the Toscan Papers can be 
that of Frank Toscan only if he lived on at the hospital in Lorient for 
some considerable time after the month of October 1814. 


2 On the cruise of Wasp cf. Theodore Roosevelt, The Naval War of 1812 (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1897), pp. 321-332. A brief account of Frank Toscan may be found in James A. Spauld- 
ing’s ‘What I know about the Parrotts and Toscans of Portsmouth, Greenland, Brookfield, Middle- 
ton, and Lancaster, all in New Hampshire,’ (a typed MS in the New Hampshire Historical Society), 
pp. 80-82. 

8 Cf. Roosevelt, op. cit., pp. 166-167. 

* Cf. Roosevelt, op. cit., pp. 100-103. 

5 Frank may have seen the ballad in print or copied it down from some other source. 
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Querves and Answers 


70. CLIPPER sHips. If Mr. MacNeil will 
search the U. S. Patent Office Register 
(available in most large public libraries) 
he will probably find complete descrip- 
tions and drawings of Crane’s self-acting 
chain stoppers, Allyn’s patent capstan, 
etc. M. V. BREWINGTON 
74. FRAMING. (a) No one could say when 
cant frames came into use as they were 
used in Viking times. In large craft they 
would be a natural way of framing. As 
no plans of complete framing exist carli- 
er than the 17th century there can, I 
think, be no sound answer to this ques- 
tion. As a matter of fact we still call the 
bow and stern frames that heel on the 
deadwood and do not have floors across 
the keel ‘cants.’ Cant frames were very 
desirable in full ended hulls, particu- 
larly when bevels were cut with hand 
tools. 

(b) There were numerous ways of fram- 
ing ships between 1700 and 1850. In ad- 
dition to the double: sawn frames laid up 
in futtocks, there were frames whose up- 
per members were single futtocks. Sep- 
pings used double frames with each fut- 
tock chocked out from its opposite 
number in many Royal Navy ships and 
then there were ships in which the 
spaces between the frames below the L. 
W. L. were blocked in solid and caulked. 
I do not know what Mr. Stevens means 
by ‘half-frames’ unless he means single 
futtocks scarphed instead of butted and 
set up as a single frame. This was done 
in small craft and still is in the West 
Indies for that matter. Large ships had 
chocking between futtocks, as intro- 
duced by Seppings I believe, to give 
ventilation so as to prevent rot. 

(c) I don’t understand what ‘knuckle 
frames’ are for certain in this question 
but I imagine these are the stern futtocks 


above the cross-seam. In 1700 there were 
cants in round tuck vessels as well as in 
the larger square tuck hulls at least. The 
aftermost cants formed the upper stern 
frame and the frames across the stern 
were mere stanchions stepped on the 
cross-seam timber or on top of the square 
transom header. They were held in place 
above by a deck beam and by the rail 
cap and were occasionally kneed to one 
deck as well. 

(d) Bollards on deck would be timber 
bitts in early ships. I never have seen a 
plan or description of any other bollard 
until metal ones came into use in the 
thirties. 

(e) Decks in quarter-galleries would be 
unusual I suppose as these were usually 
fitted about like a mid-Victorian ‘bay- 
window’ with a seat usually utilized as 
a toilet seat. Perhaps in large ships there 
may have been a deck, in which case it 
would run with the decks and not with 
the sheer. An exception to this would 
be where the upper gallery was used asa 
walk; this would run with the sheer 
judging by drawings and models. 

I believe Admiral Paris’ Souvenirs de 
Marine would help Mr. Stevens solve his 
problems. HOWARD I. CHAPELLE 
75. SHALLOPS AND PINNACES. So far as I 
can discover shallop meant a type in 
some periods and a small boat in others; 
the colonial writers apparently used 
the term for small craft, variously rigged. 
Some were decked and some were not. 
I suspect the appearance of their hulls 
when decked was much like a later dog- 
body. Undecked shallops appear to have 
been like a launch. There are draw- 
ings of gallies’ shallops in Paris’ books, I 
believe. The term lasted into the 1gth 
century around the Delaware 
for I have drawings of two ‘shi allops’ 
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built between 1806 and 1818. These 
show no rig but the hull-form seems to 
be that of a sloop of the period and I be- 
lieve it is probable that they were lighters 
or cargo boats. I have never seen a print 
that I would accept as a colonial shallop 
though some may exist. I suppose the 
rig in Bradford’s time was usually two 
lateen or settee sails, or two spritsails. 
Either would reasonable to accept. The 
matter is still in the realm of guesswork 
apparently and there has yet been little 
research in this field. 
HOWARD I. CHAPELLE 


76. GuN CarrRIAGES. I cannot recall ever 
seeing a complete tabulation of sizes for 
iron work on gun carriages, but I can 
provide the sizes for an 18 pounder. 
These are included in a note on a ‘Plan 
of an 18 Pounder Gun Carriage’ drawn 
by Joshua Humphreys about 1796. The 
note states: 

‘Body bolts 114 inch square 

Britching & eye bolts 114 inch diamt 

Transom bols sic 11/ k diam 

A brace of Iron andes face axeltree.’ 
The dimensions of the brace are missing, 


and none of the other iron work is in- 
cluded. 


M. V. BREWINGTON 


John Robertson, A Treatise on Such 
Mathematical Instruments As Are Usually 
Put Into A Portable Case, 3rd ed. (London, 

1775), contains an article entitled ‘Of 
Ship Guns and Sea Mortars,’ with tables 
for computing dimensions of compon- 
ents in ‘parts of the calibre of the shell.’ 
These tables get down to the dimensions 
of the heads of eye-bolts, side of square- 
rivet- plate, etc., and may be just what 
Mr. Flagg is looking for. The article is at 
page 206 of the appendix. 

FRANK A. TAYLOR 
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77. SCHOONER CoLumMBIA. The Glouces- 
ter fishing schooner Columbia was de- 
signed by Messrs. Burgess and Paine, 
naval architects of Boston, and was built 
by Arthur D. Story at Essex, Massa- 
chusetts. Can any reader aid me in se- 
curing the following information: 

When was Columbia launched and 
how many days were spent in her con- 
struction (not including masting and 
rigging time at Gloucester)? 

What color was Columbia painted out- 
side when launched and was the color 
scheme changed during her career? 

Did Columbia have auxiliary power, 
when launched, or at any subsequent 
time? 

If I diagrammed the reeve of each 
halyard of Columbia, would the result be 
standard for the rigging of all Gloucester 
fishing schooners launched between 
1900 and 1929? 

Was there any difference between the 
standing and running rigging of the 
Gloucester fishing schooners Gertrude L. 
Thebaud and Columbia? 

What was the difference between the 
Gloucester fishing schooner’s ‘bank sail’ 
and ‘racing sail’? 

W. B. YARNALL 


78. CHESAPEAKE BAy SCHOONER. While 
making a trip through New Jersey, I 
came across an abandoned Chesapeake 
Bay schooner. It was evident that she 
was an old one, probably 40 to 50 years 
old. On the inside of the hatch just aft of 
the foremast was cut the number 
107,384. Can anyone tell me what this 
number signifies and if it can be used to 
identify the schooner? 

Also, where can I find the history, 
plans, description and pictures of the 
Chesapeake Bay Pungie (or Pungy)? 


NAOMI YARNALL 








Book Review 


Cuar-es G. Davis, How to Make Ship Block Models (New York: Edward W. Sweetman, 
n.d. [1946]). 5 x 8 in., cloth. 150 pages, 6 plates + line cuts in text. 


A comparison with some of Mr. Davis’ earlier works on ship model building, in- 
cluding Ship Models, How to Build Them (1925) The Ship Model Builder’s Assistant 
(1926) and The Built-Up Ship Model (1933) all published by the Marine Research So- 
ciety, reveals the present book to be much more limited in scope, presentation and 
illustration. From a set of offsets in the 18th Century Treatise on Ship-Building and 
Navigation by Mungo Murray (London: 1765, 2nd. Edition) the author has pre- 
pared a set of three plans: lines, body plan and sail plan, for a merchant ship of 160 
tons that he has named the Cameo. The body plan is reproduced as the frontispiece, 
and the remaining two are tipped in as folding plates at the back of the book. All 
the plans are much reduced in size and they are not to the same scale; the reader is 
advised to have them enlarged by photostat or alternately to procure a set from the 
author as a first step. Fairly elementary instructions for shaping the block hull, fin- 
ishing it, making the fittings, masts, yards, and finally rigging the model follow. Nu- 
merous line drawings illustrate the several operations. The text is complete in 58 
pages. The remainder of the book, some 92 pages, is devoted to reduced facsimile re- 
productions of portions of Steel’s Elements and Practice of Rigging, Seamanship and 
Naval Tactics (1800) including three plates, showing the standing rigging, fore-and- 
aft sails and square sails of a 20-gun ship together with the accompanying explana- 
tions of the references on each plate. The other material reproduced consists of 
tables of dimensions of standing and running rigging for war and merchant ships, 
proportions for the lengths of standing and running rigging and the like. 

It is probable that a beginner in ship model building can gain a good deal of valu- 
able information from the book, and depending on his ability can produce a reason- 
ably satisfactory model by following the plans, directions and suggestions given. It 
his interest continues, he will probably progress to the earlier books cited above and 
the standard works of reference. For anyone other than a beginner, there is little of 
interest except the plates and other material reproduced in facsimile. Although the 
original volumes of Steel are now rare and expensive there have been several re- 
prints of selections that are considerably more extensive than the present one; still, 
it may be supposed that in these days, Steel, like gold, is where you find it. 
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